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laws of States and Territories; public assistance, recipients and payments in the 
continental United States under all State plans. 
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Social Security in Review 


Ninth Anniversary 


This August, 9 years after the sign- 
ing of the Social Security Act on 
August 14, 1935, benefits were in 
force under old-age and survivors in- 
surance for a million beneficiaries. 
The millionth beneficiary, the widow 
of a Cleveland war worker, has two 
young children. The family will re- 
ceive survivor benefits of $58.49 each 
month—a widow’s current benefit of 
$25.07 and $16.71 for each child. 
These benefits will continue until the 
children reach age 18. At that time 
the widow’s benefit ceases, but, if she 
does not remarry, it will be resumed 
when she reaches age 65. Altogether 
the monthly benefits paid the family 
may amount to $15,000. 

In connection with this millionth 
benefit, Ellen S. Woodward, member 
of the Social Security Board, pointed 
out that “in many families, checks 
like these, small though they are, 
make the difference between normal 
family life ...and the tragedy of 
broken homes and separation of chil- 
dren from their mothers and brothers 
and sisters . . . Every worker in our 
Nation should be able to build this 
kind of insurance protection for his 
family,” Mrs. Woodward added. “Un- 
fortunately, about 20 million are de- 
nied this right because they earn their 
living in agriculture, in domestic serv- 
ice in private households, by working 
for themselves in small businesses or 
professions, or in other noncovered 
employment.” Extension of coverage 
to all excluded groups, she pointed 
out, was recommended by the Board 
in its eighth annual report to Con- 
gress. 

The million benefits in force in 
August, totaling a monthly amount of 
$18.3 million, had been awarded to 
540,500 retired workers and their 
wives; 288,000 children of retired or 
deceased workers; 167,000 widows of 
insured workers—widows with young 
children in their care or widows who 
had reached age 65; and 4,500 aged 
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dependent parents. Monthly benefits 
are now being paid at the rate of 
more than $220 million a year. In the 
412 years since monthly benefits first 
became payable, lump sums have been 
paid to the survivors of some 450,000 
insured workers who gied without 
leaving survivors immediately en- 
titled to monthly benefits. 

In addition to the million persons 
entitled to receive primary, sup- 
plementary, or survivor benefits, 
some 67 million workers in the coun- 


try have some taxable earnings toward 
benefits under the program. ‘These 
workers, it is estimated, represent 
more than four-fifths of the country’s 
total male population aged 14 and 
over and more than half the girls and 
women in those ages. Although not 
all these workers will have sufficient 
covered employment and wage credits 
to qualify for monthly benefits in 
their own right, the potential ben- 
eficiaries who will qualify for retire- 
ment benefits or for survivor and, to 
some extent, for dependent benefits 
represent a substantial group of the 
population for whom, before August 
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Chart 1.—Payments under selected social insurance and related programs, January 
1938-—June 1944 
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1935, no such potential protection was 
available against the hazards of wage 
loss because of old age or death. The 
growth in the number of persons al- 
ready receiving such payments and in 
the program in relation to other so- 
cial insurance and related programs 
is evident from the charts on the in- 
side front cover and from chart 1. 

When the Social Security Act be- 
came law, unemployment was the ma- 
jor problem in this country. An esti- 
mated 9-12 million workers were with- 
out jobs in August 1935. In that 
month, $201 million was expended for 
all public aid in the continental United 
States. Only about 5 percent of this 
sum went to recipients under State 
mothers’-aid, old-age pension, and 
blind-aid programs—programs for the 
three groups for whom Federal match- 
ing funds became available under the 
assistance titles of the Social Security 
Act. The remaining $191 million rep- 
resented payments under State and 
local general relief (now general as- 
sistance) programs and under the 
emergency programs established by 
the Federal Government in the depths 
of the depression. Some $117 million, 
or almost 60 percent of all public aid, 
went to general assistance cases. The 
great bulk of all public aid expendi- 
tures in August 1935 went to families 
in need because the wage earner was 
unable to get a job. 

In June 1944, 43 million wage earn- 
ers in the country were estimated to 
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the program; in November 1943, when 
war production was in high gear, ex- 
— - penditures dropped to a low of $3.5 

-| million and the weekly average num- 
ber of beneficiaries, to 56,400. 

The decline in unemployment re- 
flected by these figures and the pro- 
vision of insurance benefits and public 
assistance under the Social Security 
Act have served to liquidate the 
emergency programs of the depres- 
, : sion years and to greatly reduce the 
pes =z general assistance rolls. As work 
opportunities increased, most of the 
persons remaining on the rolls were 
unable or little able to earn—the aged, 
the disabled, and children. In June 
1944, $78 million was expended by the 
Federal Government, States, and lo- 
calities in systematic monthly pay- 
ments, made as a matter of right, to 
some 2.1 million aged persons, to 73,- 
816 blind, and to 260,000 families for 
650,700 dependent children. The 
be covered by State unemployment growth of expenditures for the special 
compensation programs. The charts’ types of public assistance in relation 
on the inside front cover show the to general assistance, which is still 
operation of Federal-State unemploy- financed by States and localities with- 
ment compensation during the 5 years out Federal participation, can be seen 
since all States have been paying ben- clearly from chart 2. The general as- 
efits. When unemployment assumed _ sistance rolls numbered 258,000 cases 
serious proportions, as in July 1940, this June, in contrast to 4.5 million 
$55.7 million was paid out to a weekly when the Social Security Act became 
average of 1.2 million unemployed law. During the past year, sickness 
workers who had built up rights under. or disability of family breadwinners, 
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Chart 2.—Payments to recipients of public assistance and earnings of persons em- 
ployed under Federal work programs in the continental United States, January 1933~ 
June 1944 
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for which there is no general social in- 
surance provision, has been the most 
important single reason for opening 
general assistance cases in the large 
cities which report regularly to the 
Social Security Board. 


Fiscal-Y ear Operations 


IN OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 
there was evidence during the year 
1943-44 that aged workers who for 
the preceding year or so had remained 
on their jobs instead of filing for 
primary benefits or who, after having 
received benefits, had gone back to 
work in covered employments were 
beginning to withdraw from the labor 
market. In the last 3 months of the 
fiscal year, more awards of primary 
and wife’s benefits were made than 
in any other quarter since April— 
June 1941, and the total number of 
benefits awarded was higher than in 
any previous quarter. The relative 
number of primary and wife’s benefits 
in force, on the other hand, is de- 
creasing slowly but steadily, partly 
because of the increase in the group 
of survivor beneficiaries as more 
workers acquire insured status and 
partly because of the relatively low 
rate of retirement of aged workers 
in the war years. At the end of June 
1942, primary beneficiaries made up 
47 percent of the group for whom 
benefits were in force; a year later, 
they were 44 percent; and in June 
1944, only 42 percent. 

Both the total number and amount 
of benefits in force increased by one- 
fourth from June 1943 to June 1944. 
The average monthly benefit also in- 
creased slightly for each type of bene- 
fit. The average for primary bene- 
ficiaries, for example, which was 
$23.13 at the end of June 1943, was 
$23.46 in June 1944. In the first 3 


quarters of the fiscal year, for which 
figures on covered employment and 





Wages are now available, total and 
average taxable wages, on which fu- 
ture benefits are based, reached their 
highest levels. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION €X- 
penditures continued to drop in the 
first few months of the fiscal year, 
reaching in October and November 
the lowest point since benefits became 
payable in all States. Although ex- 
penditures in the later months of the 
fiscal year were somewhat higher, the 
June amount was still considerably 
below that in June 1943, despite a 
rise in the average weekly benefit pay- 
ment in the country as a whole. The 
average for April-June 1944, for ex- 
ample, was $15.87 in contrast to 
$13.72 a year earlier. 

The average weekly number of 
beneficiaries this June was almost 
one-fourth less than that a year 
earlier. For the fiscal year the aver- 
age was about 82,000 a week; in the 
preceding year it was 269,000. Benefit 
and claims experience varied widely 
among the States, however, reflect- 
ing their divergent industrial condi- 
tions, the beginnings of cut-backs in 
war production, or the administrative 
aspects of State laws. 


THE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE programs re- 
flected, in general, the continuing 
favorable employment opportunities 
caused by the war. The number of 
beneficiaries declined uninterruptedly 
in all programs except for one month 
for general assistance. Between June 
1943 and June 1944 the average 
monthly payment rose under all pro- 
grams—from $24.61 to $27.55 for old- 
age assistance; from $38.72 to $43.08 
for families receiving aid to depend- 
ent children; from $27.02 to $28.77 for 
aid to the blind; and from $26.18 to 
$27.84 for general assistance. Aver- 
ages in the various States continued 
to differ greatly. The increases dur- 


ing the year—an attempt to meet the 
rise in living costs or to approach 
more nearly adequate assistance 
levels—brought total assistance ex- 
penditures in the continental United 
States to $77.9 million in June, 
slightly above the June 1943 figure. 

For old-age assistance and aid to 
the blind, the number of recipients de- 
clined 4—5 percent during the year. 
The number of families receiving aid 
to dependent children dropped 15 per- 
cent, and general assistance cases fell 
more than one-fourth. In June for 
the first time, the number of cases 
receiving general assistance was less 
than the number of families receiving 
aid to dependent children. 


The Public Health Service Act 


Enactment of the Public Health 
Service Act (Public Law No. 410, 78th 
Cong.) on July 1 repealed many earlier 
statutes dealing with the functions 
and authority of the Public Health 
Service, including title VI of the So- 
cial Security Act, which authorized 
Federal grants to States for public 
health work. The new Public Health 
Act, as explained elsewhere in this is- 
sue, is essentially a consolidation and 
revision of existing laws relating to 
the Public Health Service; the estab- 
lished functions are strengthened, es- 
pecially those dealing with research 
in disease; a Nation-wide attack on 
tuberculosis is authorized; and expan- 
sion of the Federal-State public health 
programs and State and local health 
services to the people is facilitated. 
The new act, for example, raises from 
$11 million to $20 million annually the 
amount authorized for grants to the 
States for general public health work. 
When the Social Security Act became 
law in August 1935, $8 milion was au- 
thorized under title VI for such grants, 
and in 1939 the amount was increased 
to $11 million. 
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The Desirability of Extending Social Security 
to Employees of Nonprofit Institutions 


By A. J. Altmeyer* 


Nearly a million employees of nonprofit organizations are still without adequate 


protection against the major personal causes of insecurity. 


No comprehensive 


program to meet the economic risks which they and their families face from old 
age, illness, disability, and death of the family breadwinner has yet been provided 


for them. 


THE MAN OR WOMAN who works for a 
private, nonprofit organization fore- 
goes the protection afforded by old- 
age and survivors insurance under the 
Social Security Act. If he were em- 
ployed by an industrial or commercial 
concern, he would have this basic in- 
surance protection for himself and his 
dependents in old age and for his sur- 
vivors in the event of his death. If, 
however, an organization is operated 
solely for religious, charitable, scien- 
tific, literary, educational, or humane 
purposes, its employees must rely on 
individual savings and insurance or 
private pension plans for provision 
against wage loss through old age or 
death. During 1943, nearly a million 
persons were working full or part time 
for such organizations. 

Probably most people think of pro- 
fessors, teachers, clergymen, physi- 
cians, and other professional em- 
ployees as typical employees of non- 
profit organizations, overlooking the 
fact that many others are employed 
as office workers, laboratory assist- 
ants, and administrative aids, or in 
maintenance jobs, such as those of 
janitor, maid, sexton, and orderly. 
Some organizations have compara- 
tively few nonprofessional employees, 
but in most others they are well over 
half the total personnel. 

The skills, tasks, and earnings of 
these nonprofessional employees do 
not usually distinguish them from 
comparable employees in commerce 
or industry. A printer employed by 
a church-sponsored publishing house, 
a charwoman employed by a college, 
a carpenter employed by a hospital, 
a truck driver employed by an art 
museum—these are persons who, but 
for the fact that they work for non- 
profit institutions rather than com- 
mercial or industrial enterprises, 
would be covered by the Federal in- 





*Chairman, Social Security Board. 


surance program. Indeed, many such 
persons were covered before they took 
the noncovered job. 


Extent of Present Protection Under 
Private Plans 


The chance that a person who 
works for a nonprofit institution will 
have an assured income when he re- 
tires depends largely on his occupa- 
tion. Professional employees general- 
ly have some prospects for pensions, 
although not to the extent often as- 
sumed. Nonprofessional employees, 
however, are far less likely to have any 
systematic protection for their old 
age. To assume that exclusion from 
coverage under the Federal system is 
no hardship for employees of non- 
profit institutions because they par- 
ticipate in private pension plans does 
not square with the facts. Perhaps 
not more than one-third of all these 
employees are covered by any formal 
retirement plan. Very few plans ex- 
tend protection to survivors. 

A review of the retirement plans 
now in force for employees of non- 
profit institutions shows that clergy- 
men are generally covered by such 
programs although in some denom- 
inations the more poorly paid clergy- 
men do not participate in a retire- 
ment plan. Probably one-fourth of 
the members of the regular clergy face 
the prospect of old age without as- 
sured retirement income. Few lay 
employees of churches, on the other 
hand, have any assurance of economic 
security in their old age. 

Not more than half the college 
teachers of the Nation actually par- 
ticipate in retirement systems. In 
private colleges most such systems 
are for faculty members exclusively. 
Several hundred educational institu- 
tions have no retirement plans. 

Employees of religious and educa- 
tional institutions, however, are far 
better off than the employees of other 


types of nonprofit organizations. 
There is an occupation-wide plan for 
registered nurses, but the plan is nec- 
essarily on a voluntary basis and only 
a relatively small number of nurses 
have bought its annuity contracts. 
The nonprofessional employees of pri- 
vate hospitals, to an even greater ex- 
tent than the secular employees of 
churches and the maintenance work- 
ers employed by private schools and 
colleges, fail to have any systematic 
provisions for retirement. Few li- 
brarians have taken advantage of the 
voluntary plans sponsored by their 
professional association. Although 
some social-work agencies operate 
their own plans, there is no general 
retirement program for workers in 
private social agencies. 


Desire for Coverage 


Many employees in the nonprofit 
field—teachers in private schools, 
maintenance workers in colleges, 
nurses, rural clergymen, and many 
others—have written to the Social Se- 
curity Board to express their concern 
that they are excluded from the 
program. 

The lack of formal retirement plans 
for employees of nonprofit institutions 
is not to be explained on grounds of 
indifference. Actually, sincere and 
long-standing interest in the problem 
is evident in the valuable pioneer ex- 
periments of churches in retirement 
plans. The areas of failure—among 
low-paid workers and small occupa- 
tional groups, and in the omission of 
survivorship protection—would dis- 
appear if risks might be pooled with 
those of the whole Nation’s com- 
mercial and industrial workers. By 
contributing to the compulsory old- 
age and survivors insurance system, 
institutions which already have re- 
tirement plans could, with less strain, 
make the required payments for 
classes of employees not now covered 
and, at the same time, give these em- 
ployees as well as employees already 
covered a more satisfactory type of 
protection. 


As long ago as December 1938 the 
Advisory Council on Social Security, 
consisting of 25 representatives of 
employers, employees, and the public, 
recommended that nonprofit institu- 
tions be included in the Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance system. 
On March 14, 1940, Senator Walsh 
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inserted.in the Congressional Record 
a statement, in which seven organized 
nonprofit groups concurred, setting 
forth the terms of a bill to ex- 
tend old-age and survivors insurance 
coverage to employees of nonprofit 
organizations except clergymen and 
members of religious orders. Accord- 
ing to this joint statement, the in- 
stitutions “that have agreed to this 
proposal, approve of the legislation, 
and request favorable action, are the 
following: the National Council 
Protestant Episcopal Church (speak- 
ing for itself and not the whole 
church), National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, Council of Jewish Fed- 
erations and Welfare Funds, Amer- 
ican Hospital Association, American 
Association of Social Workers, Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Inc., and 
the National Recreation Association.” 

In November 1942, writing on “So- 
cial Security for All,”* Rainard B. 
Robbins, vice president of the Teach- 
ers Insurance and Annuity Associa- 
tion of America, declared that, “The 
attitude of nonprofit institutions as 
a group toward the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance provisions has 
changed remarkably in recent years. 
In fact, many of these institutions 
desire this coverage, and representa- 
tives of colleges, churches, hospitals, 
social workers and community chests 
have urged the adoption of an 
amendment to extend coverage to 
employment for nonprofit institu- 
toms...” 

Within the past few months, rep- 
resentatives of additional organiza- 
tions have gone on record as favoring 
extension of the Federal program. 
The General Conference of the 
Methodist Church, at a meeting in 
Kansas City, adopted a report favor- 
ing “the application of Federal social 
security legislation for all full-time 
employees of religious and social work 
organizations and institutions.” In 
Atlantic City the United Synagogue 
of America, representing some 1,200 
affiliates, adopted a resolution calling 
upon leaders of social service agencies, 
philanthropic institutions, and re- 
ligious and cultural bodies to unite 
in an appeal to Congress to amend the 
Social Security Act to include of- 
ficials and employees of such organi- 
zations. A few weeks later the Board 
of Directors of the American Nurses’ 
Association recommended extension 


1 The Spectator, November 1942. 





of the social security system to nurses. 

In peacetime, nonprofit institu- 
tions had little difficulty in attracting 
and retaining competent personnel 
because of the high degree of job 
stability which they offered. Now, 
the high wages and social security 
offered in jobs in war industry are 
proving more attractive than job 
tenure, and nonprofit institutions are 
suffering serious losses in personnel. 
Their quickening interest in old-age 
retirement plans may be affected, 
therefore, by the desire to hold em- 
ployees as well as by their growing 
appreciation of advantages in ef- 
ficiency and good will created by such 
programs. At any rate, for both hu- 
manitarian and business reasons, the 
extension of the coverage of old-age 
and survivors insurance seems the so- 
lution for their war-accentuated 
difficulties. 


Advantages of Inclusion in the 
Federal Program 


The employees of nonprofit institu- 
tions would gain three major advan- 
tages from such coverage. The large 
segment of employees now without 
any systematic retirement protection 
for themselves would gain protection 
against want in their old age. Em- 
ployees of nonprofit institutions, pro- 
fessional and nonprofessional, would 
gain survivorship protection. Finally, 
employees who spend only a part of 
their working lifetimes in the non- 
profit field would have continuity of 
protection under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance; their protection 
would increase while they were work- 
ing for nonprofit institutions and not, 
as at present, be impaired or lost. 

No employee in the nonprofit field 
needs to suffer any loss of protection 
through extension of the coverage of 
the Federal insurance program. 
Such an extension need have no ad- 
verse effects whatever on the present 
retirement systems of nonprofit em- 
ployees. These systems could be re- 
vised, if the institutions considered 
it desirable, to supplement old-age 
and survivors insurance. Similar re- 
visions in the retirement systems of 
verious commercial concerns were 
made very successfully when the Fed- 
eral insurance program was in- 
augurated. 

At one time, some leaders of opin- 
ion in the nonprofit field were in- 
clined to believe that an extension of 


old-age and survivors insurance to 
that area might impair religious and 
academic freedom, the separation of 
church and State, and public encour- 
agement of religious, educational, and 
philanthropic enterprises. Some 
feared that to levy the employer’s tax 
on nonprofit institutions would un- 
dermine the traditional tax-exempt 
status of charitable institutions. 
These fears could be surmounted by 
three provisions which might be in- 
serted in the law. In the first place, 
the clergy and members of religious 
orders might continue to be excluded. 
Second, the taxing provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code could be 
amended by specifically providing that 
the contributions are not to be re- 
garded as general-purpose taxes or as 
a precedent for such taxes. Third, 
contributions might be paid directly 
into the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund without the necessity 
for an appropriation by Congress. 

Application of legislation or public 
regulations to nonprofit institutions— 
such as licensing or the requirement 
of specified educational and profes- 
sional standards for employees—is not 
new. Employees of nonprofit institu- 
tions are generally protected under 
State workmen’s compensation laws; 
these institutions have been required 
for many years to insure their work- 
ers against accidents and to make re- 
ports to the State. 


The Social Security Board believes 
that, in justice to an occupational 
group which stands in serious need of 
insurance protection, the Social Se- 
curity Act should be amended to pro- 
vide old-age and survivors insurance 
for the employees of nonprofit insti- 
tutions. The Social Security Board 
has also recommended that the pres- 
ent social insurance program be 
broadened to cover insurance against 
wage losses due to disability and med- 
ical and hospitalization insurance. 
Employees of nonprofit institutions 
would benefit from such broadened in- 
surance protection. The social insur- 
ance principle is already being used 
by the 50 million industrial and com- 
mercial workers covered by old-age 
and survivors insurance, under which 
a million persons already are entitled 
to monthly insurance benefits. By 
building on the existing foundation, 
employees of nonprofit institutions 
can obtain maximum social security 
protection at minimum cost. 
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State Differences in Insurance Status Under 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
By George H. Trafton and Leonard H. Feinroth* 


FROM THE BEGINNING OF 1937, when 
contributions for old-age and surviv- 
ors insurance were first payable, to the 
end of 1940, about 46 million persons 
received wages in covered employ- 
ment. At the beginning of 1941, al- 
most half this number were neither 
fully nor currently insured.’ The fail- 
ure of these workers to be insured 
was chiefly the result of the brevity 
and intermittency of their covered 
employment. 

Some of the workers uninsured at 
the beginning of 1941 were boys and 
girls who had recently entered the la- 
bor force; they will acquire insured 
status as their employment history 
lengthens. Others were persons who, 
because of invalidity, death, or other 
reasons, had left the labor force per- 
manently after only a brief period of 
covered employment. Still others 
were seasonal workers; persons who, 
because of physical handicaps or in- 
ability to find work during the de- 
pression, were unemployed most of 
the time; and persons not regularly in 
the labor force who had held paid jobs 
for only a few months in one or more 
of the years. Many uninsured work- 


*Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance, Analysis Division. 

1To be eligible for old-age benefits un- 
der the social security system, a worker 
must be “fully insured.” In general, to 
be fully insured at the beginning of 1941, 
a person must have acquired quarters of 
coverage at least equal in number to one- 
half the calendar quarters elapsing after 
1936 or after the quarter in which he at- 
tained age 21, whichever was later, and up 
to but excluding the quarter in which he 
attained age 65 or until the beginning of 
1941, whichever occurred first. He must 
have acquired at least 6 quarters of cov- 
erage. A quarter of coverage is a calen- 
dar quarter in which a worker has been 
paid $50 or more in taxable wages. 

Survivors of an individual with either 
fully or “currently” insured status at the 
time of his death may be qualified to re- 
ceive survivor benefits on the basis of his 
wage record: To be currently insured at 
the beginning of 1941, a worker must have 
earned $50 or more in taxable wages in at 
least 6 cf the 12 calendar quarters 1938-40. 

All individuals who fail to satisfy the 
requirements for either fully or currently 
insured status are uninsured. In this dis- 
cussion, however, only the uninsured who 
have received some taxable wages are Con- 
sidered. 


ers, on the other hand, were persons 
who were at work more or less con- 
tinuously throughout the 4 years but 
were in noncovered jobs most of the 
time.’ 

The number of workers who, al- 
though regularly in the labor force, 
nevertheless lack insured status be- 
cause they have only brief periods of 
covered employment is, of course, 
closely related to the number of per- 
sons in employments excluded from 
coverage. Moreover, the number who 
find only temporary covered employ- 
ment is affected by the extent to 
which highly seasonal industries, like 
canning, construction, and lumber- 
ing, absorb large numbers of addi- 
tional workers during the industry’s 
peak periods of activity. Because 
some States have more of these sea- 
sonal industries than others, the 
amount of short-term covered em- 
ployment varies among the States. 
This fact, together with the relatively 
large amount of noncovered employ- 
ment in some States, is responsible for 
the failure of many workers to be 
insured. State data which have re- 
cently become available throw con- 
siderable light on the way in which 
these factors operate in determining 
the extent to which workers with 
wage credits lack insured status under 
old-age and survivors insurance.’ 


Tabulations from the continuous 
work-history sample* provide infor- 





*See Trafton, George H., “Uninsured 
Workers With Wage Credits Under Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance,” Social Security 
Bulletin, Vol. 7, No. 6 (June 1944), pp. 
3-10. 

3’ Previous studies of State differences 
under old-age and survivors insurance, 
based on data for a single year, were sum- 
marized in the Bulletin in Murray, Mer- 
rill G., and Wood, Dorothy, “State Dif- 
ferences in Characteristics and Average 
Taxable Wages of Covered Employees, 
1937,” Vol. 2, No. 9 (September 1939), pp. 
13-24; and in Slomin, Herman, “State and 
Regional Differences in Covered Employ- 
ment and Taxable Wages, 1939,” Vol. 5, 
No. 1 (January 1942), pp. 35-44. 

‘See Perlman, Jacob, and Mandel, 
Benjamin, “The Continuous Work His- 
tory Sample Under Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance,” Social Security Bulle- 
tin, Vol. 7, No. 2 (February 1944), pp. 
12-22. 


mation, by State, on the insurance 
status at the beginning of 1941 of 
workers who received wage credits in 
one or more of the years 1937-40. 
Moreover, a fairly accurate estimate 
of the relative number of workers 
in excluded occupations can be de- 
rived from the census data for 1940, 
which distribute the employed labor 
force in each State by specific in- 
dustry and occupation. By compar- 
ing these two sets of data, it is pos- 
sible to determine the relationship 
between the proportion of workers 
with insured status and the distribu- 
tion of workers between covered and 
noncovered employments. 

Both sets of data, of course, have 
limitations. The continuous work- 
history tabulations classify by State 
of employment ° only the workers who 
were in covered jobs in 1940. Other 
workers with wage credits are classi- 
fied by the State in which their social 
security account number was issued. 
Both groups include some workers 
who did not receive all their taxable 
wages in the State to which they are 
attributed. Interstate migration of 
workers during these years probably 
affected some States appreciably more 
than others, but the extent of such 
differences is not shown by the data. 
Persons who were in covered employ- 
ment in 1940, however, received at 
least part of their taxable wages in 
the designated State. This fact can- 
not be ascertained for workers who 
were not in covered employment in 
that year; therefore, the following 
discussion is focused primarily on the 
workers who received wage credits in 
1940. 

The census data on the labor force 
relate only to the single week of 
March 24-30, 1940. The persons clas- 
sified as the employed labor force 
comprise only those who were at work, 
not including public emergency relief 
work, during that week. 


All W orkers With Wage Credits 


In the country as a whole, 45 per- 
cent of all persons who received wage 
credits under old-age and survivors 
insurance at some time during the 4 
years 1937-40 did not have insured 


* Workers are classified by State on the 
basis of an employer report for the third 
quarter or, if not in covered employment 
in that quarter, an employer report for 
the first, second, or fourth quarter—in 
that order. 
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status at the beginning of 1941. 
Among the States the proportion un- 
insured ranged from 35 percent in 
Rhode Island to 68 percent in Missis- 
sippi. Of some 35 million workers who 
received wage credits in 1940, 32 per- 
cent were uninsured at the beginning 
of 1941, with proportions in the States 
ranging from 24 percent in Rhode 
Island and Connecticut to 53 percent 
in Arkansas. 

In the New England States (except 
Maine and Vermont), the Middle At- 
lantic and East North Central States, 
and in West Virginia and the District 
of Columbia, the percentage unin- 
sured was smaller than the proportion 
for the United States as a whole (chart 
1). Although these 14 States, which 
are all highly industrialized, ac- 
counted for 59 percent of all covered 
employment in 1940, they included 
only 49 percent of the uninsured work- 
ers with wage credits in that year. 

By contrast, the States with the 
highest proportions of workers un- 
insured at the beginning of 1941 com- 
prised the predominantly agricultural 
States of the South and West. In- 
cluded among them were 3 West North 


Central States (North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Kansas), 2 South Atlan- 
tic States (Georgia and Florida), 2 
East South Central States (Alabama 
and Mississippi), 3 West South Cen- 
tral States (Arkansas, Louisiana, and 
Texas), and 2 Mountain States (Idaho 
and New Mexico). These 12 States 
accounted for 18 percent of all unin- 
sured persons, but only 13 percent of 
all workers with taxable wages in 
1940. 


Insurance Status by Sex 


Among women with 1940 wage cred- 
its, 39 percent were uninsured at the 
beginning of 1941 as against 29 per- 
cent for men. In all States except 
South Carolina and Georgia, rela- 
tively fewer men than women were 
uninsured. The range among the 
States in the proportion uninsured 
was large for both men and women— 
for women, from 28 percent in Rhode 
Island to 65 percent in New Mexico 
and Arkansas, and for men, from 21 
percent in Connecticut to 50 percent 
in Arkansas, “Mississippi, and North 
Dakota. For women as well as for 
men, the proportions uninsured were 


relatively small in the industrial 
States and relatively large in the agri- 
cultural States. 

For the United States as a whole, 
the proportion of women uninsured 
was 35 percent greater than the cor- 
responding proportion for men. This 
relationship, of course, varied from 
State to State (table 1). Except for 
Rhode Island, the 16 States in which 
the relative differences beween the 
proportions of men and women unin- 
sured were least were agricultural 
States of the West North Central, 
South Atlantic, East South Central, 
and West South Central regions. This 
fact suggests that the extent of short- 
term covered employment in agricul- 
tural States is almost as great among 
men as among women. In the indus- 
trial States, on the other hand, where 
the relative differences in the propor- 
tions uninsured are exceptionally 
large, Men are generally employed 
much more regularly in covered occu- 
pations than are women. 


Insurance Status of Negroes 


Although they accounted for only 
7 percent of all persons who worked 


Chart 1.—Percent of workers with wage credits in 1940 who were uninsured on January 1, 1941 
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in covered employment in 1940, Ne- 
groes comprised at least 10 percent 
of all covered workers in 15 Southern 
States ° and as much as 25 percent or 
more in 8 of them. These 15 States 
accounted for approximately two- 
thirds of all Negroes with taxable 
wages in 1940, but only 19 percent of 
all workers in covered employment 
in that year. Six other States—Il- 
linois, Michigan, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania—ac- 
counted for most of the remaining 
Negroes. 

Of all Negroes who received tax- 
able wages in 1940, 48 percent were 
uninsured at the beginning of 1941, 
an even higher proportion than that 
for all women. Among the 28 States 
for which the sample is large enough 
to justify computations,’ the propor- 
tion of Negroes uninsured was less 
than 40 percent in only 6 States; * and 
it exceeded 50 percent in 8 States, 
all of which were in the South. 
Among Negroes, as among white per- 
sons, the proportions uninsured are 
higher in the Southern than in the 
Northern States. The high propor- 
tion of all Negroes uninsured there- 
fore results partly from their con- 
centration in the predominantly agri- 
cultural South, and also from their 
concentration in agriculture and do- 
mestic service. 

In all States except West Virginia, 
the proportion of Negroes uninsured 
was higher than that for white work- 
ers. In West Virginia, the propor- 
tion uninsured among Negro men was 
only 17 percent as against 27 percent 
for all men in that State. This figure 
for Negro men was in fact lower than 
the corresponding proportion for men 
or women, white or Negro, in any 
other State. The explanation un- 
doubtedly lies in the fact that Negro 
men in West Virginia were employed 
mainly in coal mines. According to 
census data, approximately two- 
thirds of the Negro men who were 
employed in that State during the 
census week worked in coal mines, 
as compared with about one-fourth of 
the white men. 


*All the South Atlantic, East South 
Central, and West South Central States, 
except West Virginia and Oklahoma. 

™Percentages were not computed for 
States with fewer than 100 Negroes in 
the sample. 

’ District of Columbia, Indiana, Mich- 
igan, New York, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia. 


Workers With Wage Credits in Al] the proportion uninsured among the 
4 Years 4-year workers differs somewhat 
Wide State differences in the pro- from their ranking according to the 

portion of workers who were unin- PoPortion uninsured among ail 

sured at the beginning of 1941 existeqd WOrkers with covered employment in 
even among the most steadily em- 1940, the variations for the 4-year 
ployed—the workers who received Workers follow essentially the same 
some taxable wages in all 4 years, Yegional pattern. The relatively low 

1937-40. The range was from 3 per- percentages occurred in the pre- 

cent in Connecticut to 19 percent in dominantly commercial and indus- 

Florida (table 1). Although the trial States, and the relatively high 

ranking of the States according to percentages in agricultural States. 


Table 1.—Percent of workers with wage credits in 1940 and in each of the 4 years 
1937-40 who were uninsured on Jan. 1, 1941, and percent of workers with wage credits 
in specified number of years 1937-40, by State ' 


Percent uninsured on Jan. 1, 1941, among Percent of 





V rs wi age “lits in 19 

Workers with wage credits in 1940 Workers with wage 193% 
a credits in each of 
State ? All workers | Netro workers the 4 years 1937-40 











2 | . * "4 
Total | Male | ,*& | Total| Male | F¢ | Total | Male | Fe, | All 4 2 
y 
sendhcnieriaesnactomilitisasiaiit | 

United States 32.0 | 29.2) 39.4] 48.1 16.5 | 56.6 7.1 6.2 9.9] 49.7 7.2 

Rhode Island + 8) 224) 27 7) @ ©) | ©) 4.8 4.5 6 58 
Connecticut 24.3 21. 30.8; 40.9) (@ | ( 3.4 2.8 0} 58.9 ( 
Sennevivente 24.9} 21.7| 33.8] 33.2| 33.4] 31.9 2} 32| 7.6] § 1.8 
Massachusetts 25.7 | 22.9) 31.6) 45.3 | 46.3] ©) 4.8 2) 63 1 
New York : 26.0} 23.5} 31.4] 368] 35.4] 41.8 14 28 9 ‘ 28 
New Jersey “"| 27.0 | 24.4] 33.0] 47.4] 45.0] 57.6 45 7 6.3 = 
Mllinois_ __- st “| 27.2] 23.7] 35.5) 41.7] 39.5] 48.0 5.0 4.2 7.1 1.7 2.7 
Michigan 27.6 | 23.1 491.8 / 36.2) 33.1 (3 5.0 3.8 9.8 2 3 
Ohio 27.6 23.8 38. 8 40. 6 38. 7 3. 2 5.2 4.0 9.4 1.3 5 
New Hampshire 8.6) 25.4) 35.9) (3) (3) () 6.1 1.8 9.4 2 8 

} 

West Virginia 29.3) 26.6) 42.4] 17.5] 163] ( 5.9 1.8 | 12.6 2 3 
Wisconsin 29.6 | 25.6 41.3 (3) @® | & 6.5 3 11.0 4.7 
District of Columbia 31.5 | 28.5) 387] 36.8) 35.5) 41.6 5.6 4 6.0) 4 2 
Indiana 31.7 | 27.7) 42.9] 368] 35.4] (@ 6.2 0 10.3 5() 7.0 
Marvland : 32.8; 29.1) 422) 50.2) 43.4] 75. 7.4 4.8| 14.8 2. 34.7 
Missouri i 33.3 | 31.4] 37.8) 49.3) 47.6] 56.8 6.4 6.0 7.8 43.7 14.3 
California 33.8 | 29.2; 45.4] 46.7) 43.8] (3) 8.7 6.7 14.8 48 7.2 
Oregon 35.0} 31.6) 44.1] () @) | @) 8.6 6.9 | 14.0) 47 .0 
Minnesota 35.1 | 32.5) 41.2) (3) (3) @) 9.1 8.4| 11.0] 46 9.7 
Washington 36.1] 31.7| 481] (@) (3) (3) 9.6 7.4 16.6 46.9 . 2 
Towa... 2 7 | 43.6 (3) (3) (3) 9.6 8.8 12.5 15 40.7 
Wvoming 5 5.3 46. 2 (3) (3) (3) 9.1 9.2 ( 45, 2 41.2 
Delaware 6 33.8 49.8 63.0 57.6 (3) 8.3 6.4 16.0 45.8 8.4 
Kentucky 8) 35.4 47.1 43.7) 41.3 (3) 12.0 10.4 19.0) 43.8 12.7 
North Carolina 37.8 | 37.6 | 38.4 53.6 | 53.0! 55.7 10.3 9.0 13.0 46. 4 10. 5 
Maine Fh : 38.3) 35.1 45.8 Q3) (3) (3) 14.1 12.3 18.7 19.2 7.9 
Vermont... i 38. 4 33.7 62.1; @ (3) 9.1 1 16. 5 413. 5 42. ¢ 
Nevada. : 39.0 | 35.6) 52.7 (3) (3) (3) 8.0 8.2 ( 10 13.9 
Colorado 39. 2 35. 6 49.3 (3) (3) ( 11.1 10.5 13.4 42 42. 2 
Tennessee J 39. 4 39. 1 40.4 47.0 44. 4 61.6 9.0 8.5 10.0 $1 44.2 
Virginia 39. 6 38. 0 44.6 49.5 49.5 49.7 9.5 a7 12. ( 45.8 40. 6 
Montana 39.7 | 36.5 | 52.8 (3) (3) ( 9.0 8.7 10.4 40 45.2 
Arizona 40. 5 36.7 57.1 (3) (3) Qa 10.8 10.6 ( 39.8 44.4 
South Carolina 40.8 41.4 39.1 59.5 57.5 75. 2 11.4 12.1 9. € 42 13.8 
Utah ote 41.3 34. 2 61.2 (3) (3) (8) 13.9 11.2 25. 0 1] 43.2 
Nebraska 41.9 39.8 47.1 (8) (3) (3) 12.0 10.7 16.9 38 45.7 
Oklahoma..__-... 42.0 38.4 54.3 46.6 | 43.2 (3) 12.1 10. 6 18.9 ) 45. 5 
Texas = asl “ee 39. 2 54.9 50. 3 48.1 66.7 13. 5 12.2 19.3 41.0 44.1 
Alabama tan 42.9 | 41.7) 47.8) 47.6 | 46.8 55. 8 10. 1 9.5 12.8 40 46.6 
Kansas. __. 43.0 39. 6 52.8 (3) (3) Q) 13.9 13.0 17.2 41.9 14.3 
Louisiana... .........-. 44.3 | 42.2) 52.7) 64.2 64.6 13. 6 12.9 17.3 41 4.0 
Georgia Pee 44.4 44.4 44.2 57.8 64.6 12.6 12.0 14.3 39.9 16.0 
South Dakota_._. 3 46.2 | 44.3 §1.2 @) | (3) 11.7 12.5 (3) 36. 0 1.0 
Idaho 46.9 | 43.3 60.3 (8) (8) 16.3 14.8 (3) 36. 7 46. 6 
New Mexico EN 47.1 42.6 65. 0 (3) (8) 11.8 10.9 (3) 34.9 49.1 
Mississippi. .......... 50.0 49.9 50.4 57.5 (3) 17.3 17.3 17.4 31.0 4.3 
Florida iene 50.1 47.4 57.8 | 59.9 71.3 18.6 17.4 22.6 35.9 47.5 
North Dakota..........| 51.0] 50.0/ 53.8; (@) | (3) 14.0 14.7 ( 27 54.6 
[Se 52.8 50.2; 64.6 | 57.2 (3) 17.0 15.3 27.3 2.8 52.2 


1 Based on a 1-percent continuous work-history wage credits in 1940 who were uninsured on Jan. 1, 


sample of workers who received some wage credits 1941. 
during 1937-40. 3 No computations were made for States with fewer 


2? Ranked according to the percent of workers with than 100 persons in the sample. 
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Among men and among women who 
received taxable wages in each of the 
4 years, the proportions uninsured 
also followed substantially the same 
geographic pattern as for all men 
and all women in covered employ- 
ment in 1940. Moreover, in the 4- 
year group, aS among all workers 
with 1940 wage credits, the relative 
differences between the percentages 
of men and women who were unin- 
sured were generally smaller in the 
Southern States than in the indus- 
trial North. For the United States, 
the proportion uninsured among 
women in the 4-year group (9.9 per- 
cent) exceeded the corresponding 
proportion for men (6.2 percent) by 
60 percent. In 14 States, almost all 
of which were predominantly agricul- 
tural, the relative difference between 
the proportion of women and men un- 
insured was 40 percent or less. On 
the other hand, the ratio was at 
least 2 to 1 in 13 States, most of 
which are highly industrialized, and 
almost 3 to 1 in West Virginia and 
Maryland. Because West Virginia is 
predominantly a coal-mining State, 
women there have. much less oppor- 
tunity than men for regular covered 
employment. Maryland ranks high 
industrially but has many canneries 
which attract a substantial number 
of women. Since canning is a highly 
seasonal industry, a relatively large 
proportion of women with wage 
credits in that State probably have 
only brief periods of covered employ- 
ment in each year. 

Seventeen percent of the Negroes 
with taxable wages in all 4 years were 
uninsured at the beginning of 1941, or 
more than twice the proportion for all 
workers. Among the 24 States for 
which the sample was large enough 
to justify computations, the propor- 
tions ranged from 3.3 percent in West 
Virginia to 31 percent in Florida. The 
proportion was 10 percent or less in 8 
industrialized States® and at least 20 
percent in 9 States,” all of which are 
predominantly agricultural. 


Extent of Noncovered Employment 


It is apparent that State differences 
in insurance status are related to the 


®The District of Columbia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia. 

10 Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 


South Carolina, Texas. 
604376—44——_2 





distribution of workers between cov- 
ered and noncovered employments. 

The exclusion of agricultural em- 
ployment and self-employment, par- 
ticularly agricultural self-employ- 
ment, from coverage results in a rel- 
atively heavy concentration of cov- 
ered employment in the commercial 
and predominantly manufacturing 
States of the North and East. 


Table 2.—Estimated percent of employed 
labor force in noncovered employments,' 
by State and sex, March 24-30, 1940? 





Total | Male | Female 














State 

United States......| 46.0 46.7 | 43.9 
Rhode Island __---- 27.0 28.6 | 23.6 
Connecticut _______- 27.8 | 26.9) 28. 2 
Massachusetts___- : 29. 1 29. 2 28.8 
New Jersey__..... eee 29.4 29.1 29.9 
Pennsylvania_....___- - 32.4; 31.6 34.7 
3. =a sad 33.4 33.3 33. 6 
TIE, es ae 38. 5 
aa 35.9] 37.2} 32.0 
New Hampshire__.__.___- 36.7 | 37.6 34.4 
_ sO a 36.9 | 36.8 37.4 
West Virginia............| 39.7 37.1 | 51.6 
ae 40.9} 40.3 | 42.7 
Delaware.........___. | 42.8 42.0 42.6 
aS 42.8) 43.7 | 40.4 
California............. ; 43.1 43.2 | 42.7 
i nile waren : 43.1 44.3 38.7 
Washington____._..___. F 46.6 | 47.1 44.8 
. aaa 48.5 | 49.0) 46.8 
Wisconsin... .____._- | 50.3| 523] 43.0 
—. eI coe 53.7 | 40.6 
EELS Sas eae 50.6 $2.6 42.1 
Florida._...........--.---| 51.5 | 481] 59.6 
Vermont. _____- 53.4) 54.1 50.9 
Nevada... .-.- ¥ ; 53.8 | 654.2 52.3 
Colorado - -__- atlas 54.1| 55.8 48.4 
North Carolina___._--- 55.0 | 56.7 50. 1 
Virginia.___.. re P 55.2 | 55.8 | 53.5 
Arizona. . a ae le fe 61.5 
District of Columbia_....| 57.3 §1.2 67.0 
Minnesota_. saossh Ome 61.8 46.0 

| 

Tennessee_____.__- : | 58.8 | 60.5 53. 2 
. —aeeee .--| 59.7) 659.5 60. 4 
Louisiana ---.-..-._--- 60.3 58.3 66.7 
ee | 60.4 59.9 61.8 
Kentucky. : See : 60.7 | 62.7 51.1 
Montana. ____.....- 62.1] 63.7 54.3 
Oklahoma ERS RY. 62.2} 63.1 58.8 
South Carolina_..........| 62.3 | 60.3 67.1 
pS 62.7 60.6 | 69.4 
Kansas. -- see 63.1 65.3 54.5 
— SE 63. 2 66. 4 | 50. 2 
daho 64.2 66. 4 53.0 
New Mexico 65.5| 65.2 | 66.9 
Wyoming 65.6 | 66.6 60. 4 
Nebraska | 68<:.8] M6] M2 
BIRORENE. 0.002200. - 73.7 | 74.3 71.0 
South Dakota___-_- 74.8 78.0 60. 4 
Mississippi_. ---- -- 77.7 77.3 79.3 
North Dakota_- 78.8; 82.0 62.7 





1 Represent government workers, self-employed, 
unpaid family workers, workers in agriculture, rail- 
road, domestic service, and charitable, religious, and 
membership organizations. Percentages shown in 
this table are based on data which exclude 1,450,347 
wage and salary workers in the following partially 
covered industry groups: medical and health serv- 
ices, educational services, and casual labor in indus- 
try not reported. For the United States as a whole, 
it is estimated that about 651,000 of these workers 
were in noncovered employments, but available in- 
formation does not permit distribution into covered 
and noncovered employments within each State. 
See footnote 11 in text. 

2 Percentages in this table are based on final census 
data and therefore differ somewhat from previously 
= estimates based on preliminary census re- 
eases. 


From census data on the em- 
ployed labor force during March 24— 
30, 1940, it is estimated that for the 
United States as a whole about 47 
percent” of all employed persons 
were engaged in noncovered employ- 
ments during that week. As would be 
anticipated, the range among the 
States was wide—from 27 percent in 
Rhode Island to 79 percent in North 
Dakota. The 16 States * with the low- 
est percentages in noncovered em- 
ployments included 12 of the 14 States 
in the New England, Middle Atlantic, 
and East North Central regions (all 
except Vermont and Wisconsin), 3 
South Atlantic States (Delaware, 
Maryland, and West Virginia), and 1 
Pacific State (California). At the 
other end of the array, the 18 States * 
in which 60 percent or more of the 
working population were engaged in 
noncovered employments comprised 
chiefly the agricultural States of the 
South and West. 

There is a high correlation between 
the ranking of States by proportion 
of workers in noncovered employ- 
ments and their ranking by propor- 
tion of workers with covered employ- 
ment in 1940 who were uninsured. In 
considering this relationship it is im- 
portant to bear in mind that the in- 
surance status of an individual de- 
pends on the number of quarters in 
which he was engaged in covered em- 
ployment and the amount of his tax- 





1 The estimated total of workers in non- 
covered employments includes 20.8 mil- 
lion persons classified by the census as 
government workers, employers and own- 
account workers, unpaid family workers, 
and private wage and salary workers en- 
gaged in agriculture, railroad and rail- 
Way express, domestic service, and char- 
itable, religious, and membership organ- 
izations. Also included are about 651,000 
workers comprising the following roughly 
estimated proportions of the wage and 
salary workers in 3 other census classifi- 
cations: medical and other health serv- 
ices, 20 percent; educational services, 80 
percent; and casual labor in industry not 
reported, 50 percent. Available informa- 
tion does not provide a basis for esti- 
mating the State distributions of these 
651,000 workers, who comprised 1 percent 
of the employed labor force. 

2 California, Connecticut, Delaware, Ill- 
inois, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, West Virginia. 

13 Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Wyoming. 
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Table 3.—Percentage distribution of per- 
sons in noncovered employments, by occu- 
pation, for each sex, March 24-30, 1940 

















Occupation Total | Male Female 

We «sas 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Self-employment... 45.5 54.5 | 18.0 
Government service _- 17.9| 15.6 | 25.1 
Agricultural labor - - -- 95|; 119 2.1 
Domestic service - - 10.3 | 1.6 37.1 
RS 16.8 | 16.4 17.7 





’ 1 Represents unpaid family workers, railroad 
workers, workers in charitable, religious, and mem- 
bership organizations, and roughly estimated pro- 
portions of workers in educational services, medical 
and health services, and casual labor in industry 
not reported. See footnote 11 in text. 


able wages in each quarter. Data by 
State are not available from the con- 
tinuous work-history sample on either 
of these factors, but a distribution of 
workers in each State by number of 
quarters with wage credits has been 
obtained for the year 1940. These 
data show that in the predominantly 
agricultural States of the South and 
West the proportion of workers who 
received wage credits in only 1 or 2 
quarters during that year was consid- 
erably larger than in the highly in- 
dustrial States.” 

Moreover, the continuous work- 
history data make it possible to clas- 
sify workers in each State by number 
of years in which taxable wages were 
received. For the United States as a 
whole, 50 percent of all persons who 
received some taxable earnings during 
1937-40 had at least some covered 
employment in each of the 4 years. 
The proportions varied from 31 per- 
cent in Mississippi to 59 percent in 
Connecticut. There is a direct rela- 
tionship between the concentration 
of covered industries and number of 
years with wage credits. The 15 
States in which the percentage of 
workers with wage credits in all 4 
years equaled or exceeded that for 
the United States as a whole included 
all 8 of the highly industrial Middle 
Atlantic and East North Central 
States,” 4 New England States,” and 
3 South Atlantic States.” The States 





% Social Security Board, Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Statistics: Employ- 
ment and Wages of Covered Workers, 
1940, pp. 28-33. 

% Tilinois, Indiana, Michigan, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wis- 
consin. 


% Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 


Hampshire, Rhode Island. 
7 District of Columbia, Maryland, West 
Virginia. 


with a relatively large amount of non- 
covered employment on the other 
hand had the lowest proportions of 
workers with wage credits in all 4 
years, 

The percentage of workers who re- 
ceived taxable wages in only 1 or 2 
years of this 4-year period ranged 
from 27 in Connecticut to 55 in North 
Dakota and was 44 or more in 20 
States, most of which were predom- 
inantly agricultural. All these 20 
States except Florida and Missouri, 
moreover, were among the 20 States 
with the largest proportion of their 
employed labor force in noncovered 
occupations during the census week. 


Workers in Noncovered Occupa- 
tions, by Occupation and Sex 


In almost all States, the self-em- 
ployed represented the largest single 
group of men in excluded occupations 
during the census week. They consti- 
tuted 54 percent of all noncovered 
male workers in the employed labor 
force (table 3). A substantial pro- 
portion of the self-employed men in 
the agricultural States were, of course, 
farm operators. In South Carolina, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Arkan- 
sas, and Mississippi, at least four- 
fifths of the self-employed males were 
engaged in agriculture; in Mississippi, 
97 percent. 

Farm laborers made up another 
sizable group affected by the statu- 
tory exclusions and accounted for 12 
percent of all noncovered male work- 
ers in the employed labor force. The 
range among the States was from 5 
percent in Rhode Island to 23 percent 
in Florida. 

The majority of States with a high 
proportion of men engaged in agricul- 
ture had a high proportion of unin- 
sured workers among men who re- 
ceived taxable wages in 1940. A re- 
cent survey conducted by the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
showed that a considerable number 
of farm operators and farm laborers 
resorted to short-term employment 
in other industries, chiefly because of 
the seasonality of agriculture and the 


28Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota (West North Cen- 
tral region); Florida, Georgia, South Car- 
olina (South Atlantic region); Alabama, 
Mississippi, Tennessee (East South Cen- 
tral region); Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, Texas (West South Central re- 
gion); Arizona, Idaho, Montana, New 
Mexico, Nevada (Mountain region). 


inadequacy of the income it yields. 
This short-term employment was 
mainly in mining, lumbering, and 
construction work,” all of which are 
covered. Data on the extent of the 
corresponding “in-and-out” move- 
ment among the self-employed who 
are primarily in nonagricultural pur- 
suits are not now available. 

Except for a high concentration of 
Government workers in the District of 
Columbia and a substantial propor- 
tion of men in railroad employment 
in Nevada, State differences in the 
relative numbers of men engaged in 
the other excluded occupations were 
not sufficiently wide to be reflected 
in significant differences in the 
amount of covered employment. 
Nevertheless, the effect of the exclu- 
sion of these other employments on 
the insurance status of many workers 
should not be minimized. A recent 
study of persons who divided their 
working time between employment 
covered by old-age and survivors in- 
surance and that covered by the rail- 
road retirement system reveals that 
during 1937-39 nearly 750,000 workers 
received wages under both programs. 
Most of these workers did not meet 
the eligibility requirements under old- 
age and survivors insurance at the 
end of 1939, and a considerable num- 
ber lost their insurance protection 
under both systems because, by thus 
dividing their earnings, they lacked 
sufficient wage credits under either. 

The differences among States in the 
relative number of employed women 
working in noncovered occupations 
during the census week were almost 
as great as those for men. The 
women in the labor force who were 
not in covered employments, however, 
were for the most part in public em- 
ployment and domestic service, rather 
than in agriculture. Many married 
women have paid employment for 
only a few days or weeks during the 
year. Differences in the extent to 
which married women shift in and out 
of the labor force, therefore, may be 
as important a factor in State varia- 
tions in the duration of covered em- 
ployment among women as shifts 
between covered and noncovered 
employments. 


1” Safier, Fred; Useem, John; and Quinn, 
Walter, “Farmers and Farm Laborers in 
Employment Covered by Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance,” Social Security Bul- 
letin, Vol. 6, No. 6 (June 1943), pp. 18-24. 
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Summary and Conclusions 


The present analysis has neces- 
sarily been confined to State differ- 
ences in insurance status at a time 
when the system had been in effect 
for only 4 years. These differences, 
nevertheless, result from factors 
which may be expected to continue 
to operate as long as the present eli- 
gibility and coverage provisions re- 
main unchanged. Although the 
specific proportions of workers unin- 
sured in the various States may 
change, the relative standing of the 
States in this respect is not likely to 
be greatly altered. 

The wide differences among the 
States in the proportion of the labor 
force who work in employments cov- 
ered by old-age and survivors insur- 


ance result chiefly from the fact that 
self-employment and agricultural em- 
ployment are excluded from coverage. 
In the States where relatively high 
proportions of the labor force are in 
excluded employments a high per- 
centage of workers have only short 
periods of covered employment. Evi- 
dently, the number of workers who 
shift between covered and noncovered 
employments in those States is 
greater, in relation to the total num- 
ber of workers with wage credits, than 
in States with a higher proportion of 
the labor force in covered employ- 
ment. Probably this situation reflects 
in part the extent to which low-in- 
come farmers and farm laborers take 
advantage of the seasonal character 
of their farming to supplement their 
incomes by occasional covered em- 
ployment. 


This type of short-term employ- 
ment is one of the chief factors re- 
sponsible for lack of insured status. 
As a result, interstate differences in 
the proportion of workers with wage 
credits who are uninsured at any given 
time follow the same pattern as do 
variations in the amount of noncov- 
ered employment. Extension of cov- 
erage to employments now excluded 
would greatly reduce the differences 
among the States in the proportion 
of workers who are insured. There 
would remain, however, the variations 
caused by differences in the amount 
of seasonal work performed by per- 
sons, particularly housewives and stu- 
dents, who are not regularly attached 
to the labor force, and also the dif- 
ferences caused by variations in 
amount of unemployment, intermit- 
tent work, and low wage rates. 





A National Health Service: Report of the 
Council of the British Medical Association* 


On Fesruary 17, the British White 
Paper on a National Health Service 
was made public. On February 18, the 
British Medical Association issued a 
brief statement indicating that, while 
it was clearly too early to give a con- 
sidered judgment, “the White Paper 
provides a framework within which we 
believe it to be possible to evolve a 
good comprehensive medical service, 
though its worth to the public and its 
acceptability to the profession will de- 
pend on clarification and on negotia- 
tions on many important points .. 
Our immediate reaction is one of cau- 
tious welcome.” * 

A detailed “draft statement of pol- 
icy,” a report of the Council of the 
BMA to the Association’s Representa- 
tive Body, was issued in the British 
Medical Journal of May 13. This re- 
port is to provide a basis for discussion 
at meetings of the whole medical pro- 
fession, nonmembers as well as mem- 
bers of the Association, throughout 


*Prepared in the Division of Health and 
Disability Studies, Bureau of Research and 
Statistics. 

1The complete statement was carried 
in Social Security Bulietin, Vol. 7, No. 3 
(March 1944), pp. 12-18. For some com- 
parisons between the British White Paper 
and health service proposals of the Med- 
ical Association of South Africa, see “A 
Health Service Plan for South Africa” in 
the May 1944 issue, pp. 18-21. 


the country. Professional opinion is 
invited in the form of resolutions and 
instructions to representatives at the 
annual representative meeting of the 
Association on July 18. 

The Council’s report reaffirms the 
position taken by the BMA over a 
period of years. In 1930 and again 
in 1938 the Association issued pro- 
posals for a comprehensive medical 
service in A General Medical Service 
for the Nation. In 1942 a draft In- 
terim Report, summing up for sub- 
mission to the profession various 
suggestions for improving the medical 
services, was issued by the Medical 
Planning Commission, made up pre- 
ponderantly of representatives of the 
Association, the Royal Colleges, the 
Society of Medical Officers of Health, 
and the Medical Women’s Federation. 
In September 1943, before the White 
Paper was issued, the Representative 
Body adopted a statement of prin- 
ciples which should govern future 
health services.’ 

Preparation of a final report of 


2 At the request of the Government, the 
meeting was postponed to avoid addi- 
tional strain on the transportation facili- 
ties. 

*Reprinted, with an analysis of the 
White Paper in relation to the principles, 
in the Supplement to the British Medical 
Journal, March 18, 1944, pp. 47-53. 


the Medical Planning Commission, 
based on the recommendations re- 
ceived from the profession concern- 
ing the draft Interim Report, was 
postponed by “the appearance of the 
Beveridge report, with its serious 
medical implications.”* Out of the 
Commission came a smaller repre- 
sentative committee which entered 
into discussions with the Ministry of 
Health, but without power to nego- 
tiate. 

A negotiating body is to be set up 
at the next meeting of the Represent- 
ative Body. It will be composed of 
30 members—16 appointed by the 
BMA, the remainder representing 
other professional societies. 


An editorial in the same issue of 
the British Medical Journal as the 
Council’s report, urges that “between 
now and the moment when negotia- 
tions begin . . . doctors both individ- 
ually and in groups will give as much 
time as they can spare from their 
daily work to an intensive study of 
the White Paper and to any other 
published matter that has a bearing 
on it, and more especially to the re- 
port of the Council to the Represent- 
ative Body.” 

Stressing the importance of the 
Council’s document, the Journal de- 
clares, “Out of many admirable state- 
ments in the Council’s report we 


* British Medical Journal, May 13, 1944, 
p. 663. 
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would pick upon the following as 
summing up succinctly the attitude 
of most medical men to reform: “To 
agree upon the objects of national 
reconstruction in the field of health 
is not necessarily to approve the 
methods or the timetable proposed.’ ” 

The medical profession is opposed 
to the time chosen to introduce these 
reforms. “To introduce legislation in 
wartime, with the younger generation 
of doctors away, would seem to be- 
tray the promise made by the Prime 
Minister not to legisiate during the 
war on controversial mattess. 

“From the point of view of the gen- 
eral practitioner,” the editorial con- 
tinues, “the key proposal of the White 
Paper is the establishment of health 
centers, to be built, owned and ad- 
ministered by the major local author- 
ities—namely the county councils 
and the county borough councils. 
For rewarding the staff of these cen- 
ters the Government favors payment 
by salary. The practitioner will enter 
into contract with the local authority 
and the Central Medical Board. If 
in fact such a proposal is accepted 
and acted upon, then it is difficult 
to see any other fate for the future 
general practitioner than that of a 
whole-time salaried servant of the 
State, to which the profession is un- 
alterably opposed. 

“The threat to the other key struc- 
ture in our medical services is the 
threat to the voluntary  hos- 
pitals ...if the Government pays 
in full for the services of the volun- 
tary hospitals, this will necessarily 
involve loss of autonomy and status.” 
The real threat, however, as the pro- 
fession sees it, is “whether the medical 
profession is to be socialized.” Re- 
sistance of the doctors to a whole- 
time salaried medical service should 
not be interpreted as opposition to 
the White Paper, nor should the doc- 
tors refuse to negotiate. “It is neces- 
sary to be clear-headed in opposition, 
and wholehearted in cooperation in 
reforms agreed to be necessary.” 


The Council’s report is divided into 
three sections—Some General Con- 
siderations, Some Criticisms, and 
Some Positive Proposals. The first 
two sections are summarized briefly 
here, since they reaffirm general prin- 
ciples on which the BMA is already 
on record. The “positive proposals” 
are only slightly condensed. 


General Considerations and 

Criticisms 

The Council agrees that the coun- 
try’s full resources should be brought 
to bear on reducing ill-health and 
promoting good health in all its citi- 
zens. They add, however, that “It 
is a medical rather than a health serv- 
ice with which the Government ap- 
pears to be really concerned—a 
service which is ‘an essential part of 
any wider proposal for social insur- 
ance which may be put into opera- 
tion.’ ” 

Health is not mainly a matter of 
medical services; among the principal 
factors which determine a people’s 
health are sanitation, provision of 
public water, housing, nutrition, con- 
ditions in factory and office, facilities 
for recreation and education, and 
here as in the field of health educa- 
tion is ample room for improvement 
by the State. “Investigation and re- 
search are the life blood of medical 
practice ... ,” and here “The State’s 
attitude may be judged by the fact 
that its official annual contribution 
to this work is a mere quarter of a 
million pounds!” 

Today there are overlapping of or- 
ganization, incoordination of effort, 
and gaps in service which should be 
remedied by cooperative action be- 
tween the State and the profession, 
and “not by the assumption of the 
State of control of an expert field 
and those who work in it. The record 
of the State in health and medical 
matters contains little to justify the 
suggestion that either the Ministry 
of Health or local authorities are suf- 
ficiently equipped with knowledge and 
experience to assume so vast and so 
potentially dangerous a_responsi- 
bility.” The medical profession “will 
resist any control by the State, either 
political or administrative, which is 
inconsistent with their intellectual 
and professional freedom.” 

It is not sufficient, the report con- 
tinues, to promise that there shall 
be no interference or no regimenta- 
tion. The plan must of itself by its 
provisions guarantee that there shall 
be no risk of such interference or reg- 
imentation. 

“The Government’s scheme is based 
on the principle that a comprehensive 
medical service should be available 
as a right, and irrespective of means, 
to all who want it, such service being 
paid for from insurance, taxation, 


and rates. The attitude of the pro- 
fession is that the service should be 
available to all who need it, but that 
it is unnecessary for the State to 
make provision for those who are 
both willing or able, indeed prefer, to 
make it for themselves. Freedom is 
involved. 

“This is not merely or mainly a 
financial issue. It is true that under 
the Government’s plan—ine so-called 
100% plan—private practice will be 
diminished, as will income from this 
source. This of itself may be a serious 
matter for some members of our pro- 
fession. What is even more important 
is that a profession which derives its 
emoluments wholly or mainly from 
State resources is likely bit by bit to 
be controlled by the State which pro- 
vides its emoluments. Here lies the 
greater danger both to the profession 
and to the public.” 


Positive Proposals 

The Council’s positive proposals, 
with its statement of general con- 
siderations and criticisms, are offered 
as “a framework within which nego- 
tiations with the Government could 
take place.” 


The central body.—The profession 
favors central administration by a 
corporate body, with the Minister gen- 
erally responsible to Parliament for 
its work. It believes, however, that 
neither a corporate body nor a de- 
partment can of itself prove satisfac- 
tory unless the arrangements are such 
that “subject to the responsibility of 
the Minister to Parliament, responsi- 
bility for medical policy and medical 
advice is borne by the medical pro- 
fession. Accordingly the Association 
lays less stress upon the type of cen- 
tral body than upon the machinery 
set up for this purpose.” 

It recommends that the central 
body should be concerned with all 
civilian health and medical functions 
of central government, and exclu- 
sively with these; and that the cen- 
tral body, whether department or 
corporate body, should be advised by 
a statutory body, predominantly medi- 
cal in composition. The medical 
members would be elected by the 
profession. Members of the Council 
would serve 3-year terms and should 
be free to appoint their own chairman 
and, jointly with the Minister, their 
own secretariat. The main function 
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of this statutory Council (similar to 
the Central Health Services Council 
of the White Paper) should be to con- 
sider and advise on any general medi- 
cal questions affecting the country’s 
health, the Minister to seek the Coun- 
cil’s advice on medical questions be- 
fore him and to be under an obliga- 
tion to refer to the Council any draft 
regulations (other than those relat- 
ing to the terms and conditions of 
service of medical practitioners) or 
conditions of grant. It should have 
the right to call upon the Ministry 
to supply any reasonable and proper 
information, and to tender advice on 
its own initiative and publish its ad- 
vice, without modification, after the 
lapse of sufficient time for its consid- 
eration by the Minister. 

The Council should not be con- 
cerned with terms and conditions of 
service, including remuneration, 
which should be negotiated directly 
between the Minister and the medical 
profession through a permanent body 
or bodies established for this purpose. 
If the Central Medical Board, pro- 
posed in the White Paper, is estab- 
lished as the body to enter into con- 
tract on the Minister’s behalf with 
the medical profession, the Board 
should have no power to require prac- 
titioners to seek permission before en- 
tering new public practice, or to re- 
quire young practitioners to enter any 
particular form of public practice, or 
any other similar powers. 


Local administration.—No satisfac- 
tory form of local administration is 
likely to be achieved until a radical 
reexamination and reorganization of 
local government has taken place. 
Any local machinery. decided upon for 
the administration of the health serv- 
ices should be regarded as provisional. 

The Government proposal of joint 
health authorities covering areas con- 
terminous with existing major local- 
authority boundaries and composed 
solely of the nominees of constituent 
major authorities would lead to an 
even greater division of local responsi- 
bility rather than to its concentration. 
Despite the White Paper provision for 
local advisory bodies (the Local 
Health Services Councils), the pro- 
posed joint health authorities would 
not be sufficiently informed or advised 
on the problems before them. Al- 
though these disadvantages would be 
removed somewhat by adequate rep- 


resentation of the medical and asso- 
ciated professions and the voluntary 
hospitals in the membership of the 
joint health authorities and by devis- 
ing areas not necessarily contermin- 
ous with existing local authority areas 
but appropriate for hospital and med- 
ical purposes, substantial disadvan- 
tages would remain. The voluntary 
hospitals could not achieve real part- 
nership by a minority representation 
on the body owning the local author- 
ity hospitals. The division of local 
health responsibility could be reme- 
died only by concentrating all health 
functions in joint health authorities. 
Many members of the public health 
service would suffer a severe contrac- 
tion of interest and responsibility, in- 
volving not only loss of status for the 
doctors but the future discourage- 
ment of able practitioners from enter- 
ing this branch of medical work. 

Pending the reform of areas and 
functions of existing local government 
authorities, regional councils for na- 
tional hospital and medical areas, not 
necessarily or usually conterminous 
with local authority boundaries, 
should be established by law in place 
of the joint board structure proposed 
in the White Paper. These councils 
should comprise representatives 
chosen by local authorities, the medi- 
cal profession and other vocational 
interests, and voluntary hospitals. 
Their function should be to advise the 
Minister on the planning of all hos- 
pital and health services in the region 
and on the disposition of centrally 
provided moneys. This planning 
should culminate in a scheme or 
schemes approved by the Minister for 
execution within the area covered by 
the council. 

Local authorities should continue, 
for the present, to own their insti- 
tutions and to administer their health 
services, but should be required to 
conform to the general plan prepared 
by the regional council and approved 
by the Minister. Similarly, the 
voluntary hospitals would conform to 
the general plan, receiving their 
moneys either wholly from the Min- 
ister on the advice of the regional 
council, or partly from the Minister 
and partly from local authorities in 
accordance with the plan laid down 
by the Minister. 

In relation to each county and 
county borough council a medical ad- 
visory committee should be estab- 


lished, elected by the local profession 
and with statutory functions and 
powers analogous to those of the Cen- 
tral Health Services Council. There 
should be effective liaison between 
the medical advisory committee and 
the Central Health Services Council. 
Each county and county borough 
council should be required by law 
to consult such medical advisory com- 
mittees and to co-opt representatives 
of the committee to their public 
health hospitals and similar com- 
mittees. 


Voluntary hospitals.—Such a local 
administrative plan would go some 
way towards securing real partnership 
between local authorities and volun- 
tary hospitals. Financial arrange- 
ments would need _ consideration. 
However arranged, it should be pos- 
sible for voluntary hospitals to receive 
as contracting parties a proper pay- 
ment even up to the full cost incurred 
by them without losing their identity 
or status. The financial arrange- 
ments should secure that it is reason- 
ably practicable for these hospitals, 
with such help as may be available to 
them from voluntary sources, to 
maintain and, when necessary, extend 
their existing services. 


General medical practice.— The 
terms and conditions of service, in- 
cluding remuneration of general 
practitioners, should be negotiated 
centrally between the Minister and 
representatives of the medical profes- 
sion. These terms and conditions 
should guarantee the professional 
freedom of doctors and freedom of 
choice as between doctor and patient. 
They should provide for a method of 
remunerating doctors which relates 
the remuneration to the work done 
or the responsibility accepted. This 
method should obtain both in separate 
and in group practice. If health 
centers are established, the terms and 
conditions of service, including re- 
muneration, for practitioners working 
in the centers should be similar to 
those affecting other general practi- 
tioners except for differences related 
to the different expenses involved. 

Agreements—the content of which 
should be centrally negotiated— 
should be entered into between the 
general practitioner and a body or 
bodies set up by the Minister expressly 
for the purpose. Such body or bodies 
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should include ample representation 
of the profession. The proposed Cen- 
tral Medical Board, but without the 
proposed powers of compulsion, would 
be appropriate for this purpose, acting 
either directly or through local com- 
mittees of the Central Medical Board, 
analogous to the existing Insurance 
Committees under national health in- 
surance. General practitioners are 
unwilling to enter into contractual re- 
lationship with local authorities. 


Health centers.—The establishment 
of health centers as a national policy 
should be preceded by from 3 to 5 
years of scientific trial and experi- 
ment, organized in contrasting areas 
under the aegis of the Central Health 
Services Council. This trial should be 
undertaken in consultation with the 
local medical profession and should 
include clinical, administrative, and 
financial experiments. The ultimate 
decision on the policy of establishing 
health centers, including the types, 
should await the result of such ex- 
periments. 


Compensation.—The adoption of 
the proposal in the White Paper to 
compensate practitioners who enter 
health center practice for loss of cap- 
ital value of their practices would ad- 
versely affect the capital value of all 
general practices. It would reduce the 
number of potential buyers and so 
lower the capital value of existing 
practices and would give a financial 
impetus, unrelated to the public inter- 
est, to the development of health cen- 
ters out of all proportion to any case 
there might be for the establishment 
of such centers. 

If this view is accepted, the question 
of compensation must be approached 
as a general, not a partial, issue. In 
any case, the final decision must await 
the results of the health center ex- 
periments, though it does not follow 
that the form or forms of health cen- 
ter finally approved will necessarily 
involve compensation. The approval 
of the “diagnostic and special investi- 
gation” type of health center, for ex- 
ample, would not, of itself, raise any 
compensation issue. 

The uncertainty already caused by 
the White Paper proposals would, 
however, be aggravated by the ab- 
sence of definite decisions on compen- 
sation. It is recommended that com- 
pensation formulas, standards, and 


amounts, relevant to both capital 
values and professional premises, 
should be calculated and agreed now, 
pending decisions whether compen- 
sation is involved by the forms of gen- 
eral medical practice ultimately ap- 
proved. 


Rural practice—Problems peculiar 
to rural general practice will need 
special consideration. Any plan 
should include extension of the sys- 
tem of cottage hospitals suitably 
equipped, an increase in the provi- 
sion of maternity beds, and the pro- 
vision of radiological and pathologi- 
cal facilities. The terms and condi- 
tions of service of rural practitioners 
should take into consideration the 
relative sparseness of population and 
the time and cost incurred in travel. 


Hospital and consultant services.— 
The position of voluntary hospitals is 
dealt with elsewhere in the report, 
and the report was prepared for rec- 
ommendation to the Representative 
Body before the publication of the 
report of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Medical Schools. Certain 
principles affecting consultant and 
specialist services may be put forward, 
however. In general, consultant 
services should be associated with 
hospitals and hospitals should be re- 
sponsible for a complete consultant 
service, both institutional and domi- 
ciliary. The individual general prac- 
titioner should, so far as is practica- 
ble, retain the right to select the con- 
sultant he desires. 

The terms and conditions of serv- 
ice of consultants, like those of gen- 
eral practitioners, should be nego- 
tiated centrally between the Minister 
and representatives of the medical 
profession. There is much to be said 
for placing the individual consultant 
or specialist in contractual relation- 
ship with the hospital or hospitals 
which appoint him. It has, however, 
the real disadvantage that general 
practitioners will look in one direc- 
tion for contractual purposes, and 
consultants and specialists in another. 
This point needs further considera- 
tion. 


Private practice-——The future of 
private practice depends primarily on 
the proportion of the community to 
which this service is made available 
irrespective of means and as a right. 


Before the profession can consider 
any modification of its attitude on this 
issue (summarized earlier in this ar- 
ticle), it needs fuller information on 
several points, including the general 
social security contributions, the ad- 
ministrative and professional ar- 
rangements, and the machinery for 
ensuring the continuance of private 
practice for patients who wish it. 

For general practice, the points to 
be considered include the mode of 
distinguishing between health service 
patients and private patients, and the 
procedure to be adopted by citizens 
intending to utilize the service for a 
particular item, or items, of medical 
service. For consultant and special- 
ist practice, the profession needs 
fuller information on the procedure 
proposed for persons seeking consult- 


* ative service in the consulting rooms 


of consultants and specialists, and 
in private wards, wings, and blocks 
associated with general hospitals. 

Whether or not the whole com- 
munity is covered by this scheme, per- 
sons who wish private medical serv- 
ice should be absolutely free to ob- 
tain it from any doctor of their choice, 
and every practitioner should be free 
to render such service on a private 
basis with access to hospital facili- 
ties at every level, should such be 
necessary. This is an issue of the 
freedom of the public rather than 
of the interests of the profession. 


Statement of the Minister of Health 

In a speech at Croydon on May 17, 
Mr. Willink, British Minister of 
Health, commenting on the Council’s 
draft statement, declared that, how- 
ever much he might disagree with 
certain points, the report was “just 
the kind of thing we want and expect 
to see—full, constructive, detailed, 
well-marshalled criticism and re- 
view... 

“As to this, plain speech is best. 
For instance, I do not believe that the 
interests of a great new social service 
which we all have at heart, or indeed 
the interests of one of the cldest 
and most respected professions, are 
best served by the preposterous ac- 
cusation that the responsible Gov- 
ernment of this country, in promoting 
this great measure, is really only 
scheming to gain control of the med- 
ical profession or to control medical 
certification, or that the inspiration 
of the new service is ‘political rather 
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than medical,’ whatever that may 
mean. 

“Nor am I impressed by the sug- 
vestion that the Government ought 

, to be replanning the nation’s 
health services in time of war. Was 
this an obstacle to the construction 
of our educational system? I should 
have been reluctant to have had to 
say that the Government had decided 
not to try to get anything ready in 
this field for the return of all our 
young men and women from the 
Forces, and particularly that we were 
going to let all our serving doctors 
come back to a period of confusion 
and uncertainty as to what their post- 
war professional opportunities were 
likely to be.” 

Nor was it very helpful or fair, he 
continued, to imply that the public 
was being misled into believing that 
health is simply a matter of hospitals 
and doctors and bottles of medicine, 
and that it has not occurred to the 
Government that healthy living de- 
pends largely on health education, on 
good enviroment, on prevention as 
much as cure. All these things and a 
lot of other things—good employment, 
economic security, nutrition, the 
whole field of social organization and 
progress—have to be the related parts 
of a single reconstruction policy. The 


country has no cause to be ashamed 
of the strides made before the war 
in housing and public hygiene and 
the betterment of living standards, 
of the millions spent on improving 
nutrition and food standards and the 
knowledge of ways of healthier liv- 
ing generally. After the war there 
will be every cause to be proud of fur- 
ther advances in all these fields. 
The British Medical Association 
has produced in this new document, 
the Minister said, “a mass of good 
and fair criticism, a mass of practical 
points and proposals on the shaping 
of the new service ... The doctors 
have some genuine and important 
anxieties in all this. They fear that, 
however good our intentions may be, 
the new arrangements might unin- 
tentionally turn out to have the effect 
of reducing professional life to some 
kind of dull uniformity, of discourag- 
ing some of the variety of enterprise 
and individualism, which is, as I 
know well, the lite-blood of a vigorous 
profession; that the door might be 
opened to monotony and regimenta- 
tion and interference with the doc- 
tor’s primary allegiance to his pa- 
tients. But I agree assurances are 
not enough. The way to safeguard 
these things is not by verbal assur- 
ance, nor, I think, by loose phrases 


about ‘bureaucracy,’ but by us all 
sitting down together to thrash out 
a detailed scheme in which these 
things will not arise. 

“The spirit and intention of the 
White Paper are far removed from any 
notion of regimentation and control. 
But it is possible that the form of ad- 
ministration which the White Paper 
proposes can be altered and improved 
to give even surer effect to this inten- 
tion. If so, I am waiting with a wel- 
come for anybody’s constructive sug- 
gestions to that end, and I assure you 
that I shall be anxious to accept any- 
thing that can be shown to be a gen- 
uine and practical improvement. All 
that matters is that the new health 
service, on the need for which all re- 
sponsible opinion is agreed, shall be 
so framed as to give the best possible 
service to the public who use it, and to 
the people who provide it a fair deal 
and a career of stimulus and interest. 

“I want this to be a service of indi- 
vidual people for individual people. 
It must be a willing, enthusiastic serv- 
ice. I believe that we are on the 
threshold of the biggest single ad- 
vance in the opportunity of health 
that this or any other country has had 
the opportunity of making. We want, 
and expect, the help and good will 
of all.” 





The Public Health Service Act, 1944 


By Alanson W. Willcox* 


On JuLy 1 the President approved the 
Public Health Service Act (Public Law 
No. 410), to consolidate and revise the 
laws relating to the Public Health 
Service. While the act makes a num- 
ber of changes in the law, its basic 
purpose is to bring together into a 
single and consistent enactment vir- 
tually all of the statutes relating to 
the Service—a body of law which had 
accumulated over a century and a 
half, with little system or consistency, 
with many duplications and a few im- 
portant gaps, and with an abundance 
of ambiguity. Since the founding in 
1798 of a seamen’s health insurance 
system, there had previously been no 
comprehensive legislative treatment 
of the Public Health Service or its 


*Assistant General Counsel, Federal Se- 
curity Agency. 


predecessors, except as enactment of 
the Revised Statutes had brought to- 
gether the applicable provisions as of 
1878. 


The Surgeon General’s Statement 

In commenting on the act at the 
time of its approval by the President, 
the Surgeon General expressed his 
gratification “that the House and the 
Senate have passed the Public Health 
Service Act without a dissenting vote. 
We are conscious of the large obliga- 
tions imposed by the public trust in- 
vested in the Service. This law facili- 
tates the discharge of this responsi- 
bility under both wartime pressures 
and the continuing demands of peace- 
time.” 

Dr. Parran continued, “The act 
again confirms the approval by Con- 
gress and the President of a closely 


knit, highly trained commissioned 
corps of officers, who are specialists in 
public health, medicine, scientific re- 
search, and related specialists, as the 
best type of administrative structure 
to deal with national and interna- 
tional health problems. To this struc- 
ture has been added the commission- 
ing of nurses, who play such an im- 
portant part in the war. 

“Through its research branch, the 
National Institute of Health, the Pub- 
lic Health Service has made important 
contributions to the great advances in 
medical and public health science dur- 
ing the twentieth century. But 
knowledge of many diseases remains 
incomplete; and control of such ail- 
ments as mental and nervous disease, 
heart diseases, and other chronic con- 
ditions demands coordinated plans of 
painstaking and laborious research. 
The Public Health Service Act gives 
the National Institute of Health the 
authority to develop such programs, 
in the same way that cancer research 
has been developed in our National 
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Cancer Institute, with Federal grants- 
in-aid to responsible public and pri- 
vate research institutions. 

“One of its most significant and far- 
reaching provisions enables the Pub- 
lic Health Service to extend its leader- 
ship and assistance to the States in a 
Nation-wide attack on tuberculosis. 
Scientific advances now make it pos- 
sible for us to rid the country of this 
unnecessary cause of death through 
coordinating national, State, and local 
resources, both public and private. 

“The law also confirms the broad 
powers and duties of the Public Health 
Service with respect to foreign and 
interstate quarantine, as well as its 
first and oldest obligation—medical 
and hospital care of the Nation’s mer- 
chant seamen—and its medical serv- 
ice to the Coast Guard. 

“Finally, the new law will facilitate 
the smooth operation of the Federal- 
State public health programs and will 
make it possible to expand State and 
local health services to the people. 
With a minimum of Federal adminis- 
trative control to insure efficient and 
economical expenditure of Federal 
funds, State health authorities de- 
velop, organize, and administer their 
own programs; but on technical prob- 
lems, planning and administration of 
comprehensive programs, and train- 
ing of personnel they look to the Pub- 
lic Health Service for leadership and 
expert advice.” 


Legislative Provisions 

Perhaps the most important 
changes effected by the act, as indi- 
cated by the Surgeon General, are the 
establishment of the new grant-in- 
aid program for the prevention, treat- 
ment, and control of tuberculosis, and 
the increase to $20 million of the au- 
thorized annual appropriations for 
grants for general public health work 
heretofore made under title VI of the 
Social Security Act. The authority of 
the Service to conduct research has 
been clarified, and its authority to em- 
ploy consultants and to make grants 
for research has been very consider- 
ably expanded. Its powers in matters 
of foreign quarantine, and more es- 
pecially of interstate quarantine, are 
strengthened in several respects, and 
the extension of quarantine measures 
to aviation is specifically authorized. 
Several changes are made in the or- 
ganization and structure of the com- 
missioned corps, the most significant 


of which is the addition of authority 
to commission nurses. The many 
earlier statutes dealing with the func- 
tions and authority of the Public 
Health Service, including title VI of 
the Social Security Act, are expressly 
repealed. 

The Public Health Service Act is 
divided into five titles. The first con- 
tains the short title and definitions, 
and the second deals with the organ- 
ization, administration, and personnel 
of the Public Health Service. The 
third title contains the basic operating 
authority of the Service, and is sub- 
divided into seven parts, dealing, re- 
spectively, with research and investi- 
gations, Federal-State cooperation, 
hospitals and medical examinations 
and medical care, lepers, narcotic 
addicts, biological products, and quar- 
antine and inspection. The fourth 
title continues the existence and func- 
tions of the National Cancer Institute. 
Title V contains miscellaneous provi- 
sions of a permanent nature. A sixth 
title of Public Law No. 410, which is 
not a part of the Public Health Service 
Act, contains a number of wartime or 
other temporary provisions and the 
repeal of the preexisting body of law. 


Under title II the Public Health 
Service continues to be a constituent 
unit of the Federal Security Agency 
and to be headed by the Surgeon 
General, who is assisted by one 
Deputy Surgeon General and six As- 
sistant Surgeons General. The Serv- 
ice, in accordance with a reorganiza- 
tion effected in 1943 and continued by 
the present act, consists of the Office 
of the Surgeon General, which is the 
central administrative unit, the Na- 
tional Institute of Health, which per- 
forms the research functions of the 
Service, the Bureau of Medical Serv- 
ices, and the Bureau of State Services. 

The Commissioned Corps of the 
Service will continue to be composed 
of a Regular Corps and a Reserve 
Corps. While the Reserve is created 
for duty in time of national emer- 
gency, its members are subject to cali 
to active duty at any time. The act 
enlarges eligibility for the Regular 
Corps by the inclusion not only of 
nurses, but also of scientists in such 
fields as biology and zoology. The 
act clarifies the rights of commis- 
sioned officers in many respects, such 
as promotion and retirement, and 
somewhat enlarges the authority to 


detail such officers to Federal, State, 
and private nonprofit agencies for the 
conduct of research and other public 
health functions. 

The Act continues in existence the 
National Advisory Health Council and 
the National Advisory Cancer Council, 
composed principally of persons not 
otherwise connected with the Govern- 
ment, who are outstanding authori- 
ties in the respective fields. 


Title III of the act contains the 
basic operating authority of the Pub- 
lic Health Service, which has hereto- 
fore been scattered through many 
laws and has frequently been implied 
rather than clearly expressed. 

Part A gives the Service authority, 
within the limits of applicable ap- 
propriations, to engage in any sort 
of research or investigational or ex- 
perimental work bearing on the physi- 
cal and mental well-being of man. 
It specifically authorizes the publica- 
tion of the results of such research, 
the making available of research fa- 
cilities of the Service to scientists en- 
gaged in special study, the establish- 
ment of research fellowships, the 
making of grants to universities and 
hospitals and other institutions for 
research projects, and the employ- 
ment of scholars and consultants 
from the United States or abroad. 

Part B of this title deals with Fed- 
eral-State cooperation. It authorizes 
the Surgeon General to accept from 
States and local authorities, and di- 
rects him to give them, assistance in 
the enforcement of the respective 
quarantine and health regulations; 
provides for the holding of an annual 
conference of the State health au- 
thorities; and directs the Surgeon 
General to prepare and distribute 
forms for the collection and compila- 
tion of mortality, morbidity, and vital 
statistics, and to publish weekly re- 
ports of health conditions in the 
United States. 


This part also deals with grants-in- 
aid to the States. The grants for- 
merly made under title VI of the So- 
cial Security Act and under the Ve- 
nereal Disease Control Act of 1938, and 
the new grants for tuberculosis con- 
trol, are set forth as separate items 
in a single section and are subjected 
to uniform administrative and pro- 
cedural provisions which are some- 
what more flexible than those hereto- 
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fore existing. In each case the funds 
available for distribution to the States 
are to be allotted on the basis of the 
population, the size of the health 
problem in question, and the financial 
need, in the respective States. Like 
all regulations under this section, the 
actual formula, including the extent 
of required matching from State 
funds, is to be prescribed only after 
consultation with a conference of 
State health authorities and, so far 
as practicable, after obtaining their 
agreement, 

Part C of title III relates to the 
functions of the Public Health Serv- 
ice in furnishing medical and hospital 
care and making medical examina- 
tions. The Service provides what 
amounts to a medical corps for the 
Coast Guard and renders a similar 
service to the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey. In addition, it is charged with 
the duty of furnishing medical, sur- 
gical, and dental treatment and hos- 
pitalization to merchant seamen—as 
indicated above, the oldest function of 
the Service. The Service is also 
charged with the care of persons de- 
tained under immigration or quaran- 
tine laws, as well as inmates of Fed- 
eral prisons. It renders like services 
to beneficiaries of the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Act and 
makes medical examinations of pres- 
ent and prospective employees of the 
Federal Government and of prospec- 
tive immigrants into the United 
States. 

Parts D and E of this title relate, 
respectively, to the care and treat- 
ment of lepers and the care and treat- 
ment of narcotic addicts. In neither 
respect does the new act depart ma- 
terially from preexisting law. 

Part F continues the authority of 
the Public Health Service to license 
and supervise the manufacture and 
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distribution of viruses, sera, and tox- 
ins, and other biological and related 
products. Here again, the Public 
Health Service Act effects no substan- 
tial change in law. 

Part G of title III deals with quar- 
antine and inspection and supersedes 
several complex, outmoded, and in- 
adequate statutes on the subject. It 
gives the Surgeon General, with the 
approval of the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, a broad authority to 
make regulations necessary to prevent 
the introduction of disease into the 
country or its spread from State to 
State. In addition to the traditional 
authority to detain infected persons 
at points of entry into the United 
States, it gives a similar power, the 
existence of which had previously 
been in doubt, to apprehend, detain, 
and examine certain infected persons 
who are peculiarly likely to cause the 
interstate spread of disease or, in time 
of war, to infect the military forces 
or war workers. This power, which 
is similar to the familiar quarantine 
authority of State and local health 
officers, will not at present be exer- 
cised with respect to diseases other 
than the venereal diseases; but it fur- 
nishes a potentially important weapon 
against new infections which may be 
brought into the United States in the 
post-war period. 

The act continues the authority 
of the President to curtail or suspend 
immigration and importation from 
places in foreign countries where 
there may be serious epidemics; in 
conformity with the general adminis- 
trative pattern of the act, however, 
the authority is placed in the Sur- 
geon General, to be exercised under 
Presidential regulations. The act 
consolidates and simplifies the pro- 
visions governing the establishment 
and operation of quarantine sta- 


tions. It continues the requirement 
of bills of health, subject to relaxa- 
tion or discontinuance of the require- 
ment if, for example, international 
agreements to this effect should be 
reached. As stated above, it permits 
extension of quarantine controls to 
aircraft. Finally, it clarifies and 
strengthens the penal sanctions ap- 
plicable to the quarantine laws and 
regulations. 


’ 

Title IV continues the existence and 
functions of the National Cancer In- 
stitute and makes it a part of the 
National Institute of Health. The 
functions of the National Cancer In- 
stitute and the National Cancer Ad- 
visory Council have chiefly to do 
with conduct and fostering of re- 
search. The law preserves the 
identity of the Institute, in recogni- 
tion of its function in centralizing and 
unifying the attack upon this disease. 


Title V, in addition to authorizing 
the acceptance of gifts, consists of a 
number of miscellaneous administra- 
tive provisions. Title VI, which is not 
a part of the Public Health Service 
Act, contains temporary and transi- 
tional provisions and repeals. One 
of these authorizes, during the war 
and the period of demobilization, con- 
tinuance of appropriations for health 
and sanitation activities, carried out 
directly or through State health au- 
thorities, in and around war plants 
and in areas adjoining military and 
naval reservations. 

While the act does not, except in 
the few respects noted, alter the basic 
organization or functions of the Pub- 
lic Heath Service, it should serve to 
facilitate the discharge of the present 
responsibilities of the Service and to 
provide a sounder legislative base for 
any future developments. 
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Public Assistance 


Federal Participation 
in Public Assistance 
Costs, 1943 


Though the national income in 1943 
was $142 billion and employment was 
at a record level, a total of nearly $1 
billion was spent in the United States 
for public assistance. ‘This article shows 
the extent of Federal participation in 
these costs. 


The Federal Government pays half 
the cost of assistance payments for 
old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind, within 
specified maximums, in States with 
plans approved by the Social Security 
Board. It also pays half the adminis- 
trative expenses for aid to dependent 
children and aid to the blind,’ and in 
old-age assistance adds 5 percent to 
the grant for assistance payments, 
which may be used for administration, 
assistance, or both. No Federal aid is 
given for general assistance. 

States and localities spend substan- 
tial sums on general assistance, often 
using it to supplement inadequate 
grants for the special types of public 
assistance. The distribution of local, 
State, and Federal costs of assistance 
to persons living in their own homes 
therefore includes expenditures for 
general assistance and for the few 
State programs for aid to the blind 
and mothers’ aid administered with- 
out Federal funds. In 1943, assistance 
programs without Federal financing— 
predominantly general assistance— 
accounted for 13 percent of all assis- 
tance payments; about one-third of 
all aid to the blind, and an insignifi- 
cant proportion (0.8 percent) of all 
payments for aid to dependent chil- 
dren were made under such programs. 


1 Effective January 1, 1940, under the 
1939 amendments. Previously, the Fed- 
eral Government paid one-third of ad- 
ministrative costs of aid to dependent 
children and 5 percent of assistance pay- 
ments for aid to the blind, to be used for 
assistance, administration, or both. 


Federal Participation in 
Assistance Payments 


In 1943 the $379 million expended 
by the Federal Government repre- 
sented 41 percent of total assistance 
payments and 47 percent of payments 
under approved plans (table 2). Be- 
cause payments above the Federal 
matching maximum of $40 represent 
a small proportion of total expendi- 
tures under approved plans for old- 
age assistance and aid to the blind, 
the Federal] Government paid almost 
half of all expenditures under these 
two programs. It met only 38 per- 


Table 1.—Expenditures for assistance 
payments, 1943 








Amount | 
(in Per- 
Program | thous- | cent 
ands) 

PR a ciicateiccscscstes $926, 059 |100. 0 

Programs with Federal Seansteg ...| 806, 222 = 
Old-age assistance. -- non | 649,969 | 70.2 
Aid to dependent children. _-- 139, 290 | 15.1 
C70) =e | 164,963; 18 
Programs without Federal financing_| 119, 837 12.9 
“Mothers’ aid” 1, 107 | 1 
Blind aid. 8,982} .9 
9 


General assistance __ 110, 648 | ul. 





cent of assistance payments under 
approved plans for aid to dependent 
children, on the other hand, because 
of the sizable amount of payments 
above matching maximums—$18 for 
the first child and $12 for each ad- 
ditional child in the same home. 
For individual States, the Federal 
percent of payments ranged from 
25 in New York to 49.5 in Mississippi, 
and was 35 or more in all but three 


States (table 3). A low percentage 
from Federal funds resulted from one 
or more of the following factors: a 
high ratio of general assistance pay- 
ments to total payments; a high pro- 
portion of payments above the Fed- 
eral matching maximums, especially 
in aid to dependent children; and the 
presence of a special type of public 
assistance with no Federal financing. 

In New York, for example, general 
assistance amounted to 39 percent of 
total payments, in contrast to the na- 
tional ratio of 12 percent, and Fed- 
eral funds accounted for only 25 per- 
cent of aid to dependent children. In 
Pennsylvania, Federal funds also con- 
stituted a low percentage (35) of total 
payments; Federal funds accounted 
for only 34 percent of payments to 
dependent children and no Federal 
:matching was received for blind pen- 
sions, which constituted 8 percent of 
all assistance. In Texas, however, 
where the Federal Government 
financed 49.3 percent of all assistance, 
no payments above Federal matching 
maximums were made for any of the 
special types, and general assistance 
accounted for only 1.3 percent of all 
assistance. 

The 1939 amendments to the Social 
Security Act raised the Federal 
matching maximum for payments to 
the aged and the blind from $30 to 
$40 but the resulting increase in the 
Federal share was nearly offset by 
an increase in amounts above $40. 
In aid to dependent children, how- 
ever, the change in Federal matching 


2State detail is shown in “Source of 
Funds Expended for Public Assistance, 
1943,” released by the Social Security 
Board, Bureau of Public Assistance, April 
24, 1944. 


Table 2.—Expenditures for assistance payments, by source of funds, 1943 





Percentage distribution 








| Amount (in thousands) 


Program 

State a and| State and 

Allfunds ands | local | Allfunds ——— local 

| f | funds funds 
All programs................ Prange | $926,059 | $378, 854 | | $547, 205 | 100.0 40.9 59.1 
Programs with Federal financing -___...___- | 806, 222 806,222 | 378, 854 | 4 427, 368 100.0 47.0 | 53.0 
EEE: 649,969 | 317,568 | 332,401 100.0 | 48.9 61.1 
Aid to dependent children. -............... 139,290 | 53,270 | 86,020 100.0 38.2 61.8 
aoe iid dd ntchinnasescedgied 16, 963 8, 016 | 8, 947 100.0 47.3 52.7 
others a Federal financing. --| 110,837 |..........| 119,837 100.0 |....... 100. 0 
. 4 _ Parte } BREET Ivdccoadas 1, 107 100.0 |...---.- 100.0 
PTS 7 anes | | 8,082 / Mee t...0nc. 100.0 
III, 6 ncn cncesccdsoncescascs 110, 648 110, 648 100.0 |...-.- 100. 0 
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Table 3.—Number of States with specified 
Federal percentage of expenditures for 
assistance 


| Number of States with specified 





| percentage in— 
Federal per- | Special 
centage of | types of 
expenditures! public Aid to 
for assist- | assist- | Old-age | depend-| Aid to 
ance } ance assist- ent the 
and ance children| blind 
general 
assist- 
ance 
Total__| 1 49 51 51 249 
a. sane 0 0 3 
0.1-24.9__.__.| 0 0 1 0 
25. 0-29.9___.. 1 0 6 l 
30.0-34.9_ _ .. 2 0 5 0 
35.0-39.9__ ___| 7 0 5 0 
40.0-44.9__.__ 20 1 6 1 
45.0-49.9.___- 19 16 3 14 
50.0 hae 0} 34 22 30 
1 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
2? Excludes Alaska and Delaware which do not 
have programs for aid to the blind. 
3 Mothers’ aid and blind aid. 


of individual payments from 333 per- 
cent to 50 percent resulted in an in- 
crease in the Federal share from 26.6 
percent of all payments in 1939 to 37 
vercent in 1943. Part of the increase 
in the Federal share for aid to de- 
pendent children and to the blind oc- 
curred because some additional State 
plans were approved. For States with 
approved plans in 1939, Federal par- 
ticipation increased in 1940 because 
of the 1939 amendments. The Fed- 
eral share has tended to decline since 
1940, however, especially for aid to 
dependent children, because of the 
increasing extent of payments above 
Federal matching maximums. The 
proportion of total assistance cost 
met from Federal funds in States 
with approved plans, by program, 
was: 


1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942] 1943 
| 48.0) 49.7) 49.8 49. 6) 48.9 
| 


Program 





Aid to dependent chil- 


dren (42 States) - ---- | 26.6) 40.6) 40.5) 39.5) 37.0 
Aid to the blind (43 | 
DURE cc cccccecccce 43.3) 47.2) 47.5) 47.6) 47.5 





Federal Participation in 
Administrative Costs 


In the 37 States for which data are 
available for all four programs, the 
Federal Government paid 27 percent 
of total administrative costs in 1943, 


compared with 40 percent of assist- 
ance costs. The lower rate of 
participation in administrative costs 
resulted from the payment of only 
39 percent of administrative costs for 
old-age assistance from Federal funds 
and the fact that general assistance 
costs represented a larger proportion 
of total administrative expense than 
of total assistance payments. The ef- 
fect of these factors varied, of course, 
among the States, with a range in the 
Federal share of total administrative 
costs from 11 percent in New York 
to 55 percent in Colorado. In New 
York the 5 percent additional grant 
for administration of old-age assist- 
ance represented only 20 percent of 
administrative expenditures for that 
program; furthermore, 57 percent of 
the administrative costs for all four 
programs went to general assistance. 
In Colorado, at the other extreme, 74 
percent’* of administrative expendi- 
tures for old-age assistance was met 
from the 5-percent addendum, and 
general assistance represented only 
19 percent of all administrative costs. 
In 24 of the 37 States the Federal 
share of the total was between 25 and 
40 percent. The variations among 
States were: 


Federal percentage of total administra- | Number 
tive expenditures, 4 assistance pro- of 
grams States 





REE se a ee 
Less than 20.0__- 
906-O08.. ............. 
30.0-39.9...........- 
I cnigdescnondebeacauibndauncll “= 6 
PG cintadcccteimaciaticankedaee® 1 








Although the 5-percent addendum 
to the Federal grant for old-age assis- 
tance payments may be used for ad- 
ministration, assistance, or both, most 
States use it all for administration. 
The addendum obviously will be rela- 
tively large in States having relatively 
high average assistance payments, and 
small in States having low average 
payments, but its ratio to total admin- 
istrative expense will be large or small 
depending upon the total spent for the 
administration of old-age assistance. 

Federal funds represented more 


3 Eighty-three percent if the full amount 
of the addendum had been used for ad- 
ministrative expenses. 


than 50 percent of administrative ex- 
penditures for old-age assistance in 
14 States. All but 3 of these States 
had higher than average levels of as- 
sistance but those 3 States’ adminis- 
trative costs were unusually low. Fed- 
eral funds represented less than one- 
third of administrative expenses in 18 
States, all but 6 of which had lower 
than average levels of assistance; those 
6 States’ administrative costs, how- 
ever, were unusually high. The dis- 
tribution of the States by the per- 
centage of administrative costs repre- 
sented by the 5-percent addendum in 
1943 was: 





Five-percent addendum as a percent of Number 
administrative costs for old-age assist- of States 
ance, 1943 

WN dg ecknbeasdéecoukeaeuanenee 50 

BERNE Onis eidccaaiostcane occasion 2 

| RE are ee ae 7 14 

SEs ll 

40-49 ___ a FPS see 9 

ee ae Aer Se 9 

60-69___- EP ED TS NS 3 nes 3 

8 RI eee 2 


Most States would receive additional 
funds for old-age assistance admin- 
istration if 50-percent matching of 
these costs were provided as for the 
other two programs. 

Because of the flat percentage 
matching of administrative costs for 
aid to dependent children and aid to 
the blind, the Federal Government 
paid 50 percent of administrative 
costs in all but 10 States for aid to 
dependent children and in all but 11 
for aid to the blind. The Federal 
percentage fell below 49 only in Rhode 
Island and New Jersey (aid to the 
blind) and in Montana, South Da- 
kota, and Wyoming (aid to depend- 
ent children and aid to the blind). 
In general, the payment of less than 
50 percent of administrative expen- 
ditures was due to failure of a State 
to present claims for Federal match- 
ing of all administrative expendi- 
tures; failure to apply Federal funds 
to all the matchable expenditures; 
incurring of nonmatchable expendi- 
tures; or accounting difficulties. 

Federal participation in adminis- 
trative costs increased from 1939 to 
1943 for all the special types of pub- 
lic assistance. The increase for old- 
age assistance resulted from the rel- 
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atively larger increase in Federal 
grants for assistance than in admin- 
istrative expenditures. Increases for 
the other two programs were attribu- 
table to the revisions made by the 
1939 amendments. Federal funds for 
old-age assistance administration in 
States reporting data for both periods 
rose from 31.1 percent in 1939 to 38.0 
percent in 1943. The increase for 
aid to dependent children administra- 
tion was from 32.1 to 49.8 percent and 
for aid to the blind from 21.0 to 49.5 
percent. 


Statistics for the 
United States 


Public assistance payments totaled 
$77.9 million in the continental United 
States during June (table 4), 0.2 per- 


cent less than in May but 1.9 percent 
more than a year earlier. The de- 
crease of 2.2 percent in general assis- 
tance payments and the smaller de- 
crease in aid to dependent children 
more than offset the slight increases 
for old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind from May to June. 

Recipients of each type of assistance 
were fewer than in May. The decline 
was greatest in general assistance (2.8 
percent) ; for the first time the num- 
ber of cases was less than the num- 
ber of families receiving aid to de- 
pendent children. More than a year 
earlier, because of the preponderance 
of one-person cases in general assis- 
tance, the number of persons receiving 
such aid had fallen below the number 
of dependent children receiving aid. 
In August 1942, expenditures for gen- 
eral assistance had dropped below 
payments to dependent children. 


Chart 1.—Puxblic assistance payments in the 
continental United States, January 1940- 
June 1944 
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Old-age assistance.—Recipients de- 
creased 0.4 percent in June, complet- 
ing 2 years of continuous decline (table 
5). From the peak of 2,254,000 in 
June 1942, the number of recipients 
dropped 83,000 in each of the 2 follow- 
ing years. In that same period, total 
monthiy payments increased 17 per- 
cent—$4.2 million by June 1943 and 


Table 4.—Public assistance in the continental United States and in all States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by 


month, June 1943—June 1944 


Continental United States 


States with approved plans 








et *ial types of public assistance 


Year and month 
Total | 
| Old-age 
| assistance 


2, 167, 062 | 








General | Total 


Aid to dependent € 
assistance 


aicren | Aid to the 
ens blind 





Families | Children 


Number of recipients 


| Aid to dependent 
children 


Old-age : Aid to the 
assistance blind 


| 
| aeaeeans 
| 


| Families | Children 








304,452 | 746,513 LL 543 EEE 
295,849 | 727,724 , 201 326, 000 | - 
289, 905 | 715, 117 | 76, 924 313, 000 | 
284,627 | 703,851 | 547 305, 000 
280, 020 | > 562 | 
275, 505 | 682, 547 
272,346 | 675,844 | 
| 
269, 771 671, 556 | 
267,849 | 667,052 | 


| 
265, 952 | 662, 920 | 


264, 139 | 659, 192 | 
262,655 | 655, 812 
260, 220 | 650, 700 | 









aot 2,170,046 | 302, 368 742, 417 53, 752 
2, 165, 202 293, 806 723, 722 53, 600 
2, 164, 290 287, 926 711, 168 53, 539 
2, 158,883 | 282,692 | 699,990 53, 438 
2,158,178 | 278,131 689, 817 59, 833 
2, 154, 466 273, 689 678, 916 59, 463 
2,148,988 | 270,594 | 672,368 59, 363 





2, 136, 611 270, 270 58, 955 
2, 122,946 | 268, 343 ni 58, 702 
2, 113, 442 266, 451 664, 565 58, 434 
2,1 8 264, 632 660, 822 58, 236 
263, 142 657, 417 + 58,070 
260, 709 652, 302 57, 899 














Amount of assistance 





June. 
July _- satiineaianietial 2, 162, 241 
Eee 2, 161, 326 
September 2, 155, 930 | 
October... 2, 155, 246 | 
November 2, 151, 542 
December... ........-----]-- wha 2, 146, 066 | 
| 
1944 
(a . 2, 133, 701 
F —v- | 2, 120, 054 
March... | 2, 110, 549 
SUR, csccaes 2 101, 550 | 
May.....- 2, 092, 928 | 
| eee 2, 084, 018 
1943 
June | $76, 488, 540 $53, 333, 897 
| 54, 953, 729 
| 6565, 533, 556 
56, 017, 833 
78, 086, 56, 601, 430 | 
OS Ee 78, 203, 656 56, 881, 691 | 
SIGE. wwikmsadoccenee | 78, 724, 086 57, 207, 038 
| 
1944 
Is cncabdinidenuses | 78,443, 603 57, 226, 850 
| SS ae | 78,510,410 | 57, 236, 731 
78, 564, 348 57, 231, 425 
78, 270, 356 57, 348, 644 
78, 103, 683 57, 398, 136 
77, 932, 495 57, 417, 271 











| 

$11, 782, 620 $2,094, 023 | $9,276,000 | $66,557,518 | $53, 405, 563 $1,3 
11, 539, 723 2,101,827 | 8,558,000 | 67,943,245 | 55,025, 631 1 
11, 393, 453 2 102,441 | 8,066,000 | 68,385,275 | 55, 605, 747 1 
11, 314, 009 F008 258 | 8,101,000 | 68,300, 081 | 56, 090, 052 1 
11, 307, 179 2, 107, 655 8, 070, 000 | 69, 591, 941 56, 673, 838 1, 
11; 308, 070 2 105,895 | 7,908,000 | 69,875,830 | 56, 954, 094 | 1, 631, 
11, 293, 702 2, 113, 346 | 8,110,000 | 70,194,858 | 57, 279, 74 1 640, 631 

| | | 
11, 237, 946 2, 103,807 | 7,875,000 | 70,203,332 | 57, 299, 846 | 11, 266, 900 1, 636, 586 
11, 300, 984 2, 106, 695 7, 866, 000 70, 278, 831 57, 309, 703 | 11, 329, 214 1, 639, 914 
11, 312, 457 2; 105, 466 | 7,915,000 | 70, 286,167 | 57,304, 625 11, 340, 734 1 640, 808 
11, 311, 169 2,110, 543 | 7, 500, 000 | 70, 406, 772 | 87, 422,604 | 11’ 339, 349 1) 644, 729 
11, 238; 081 2, 121, 466 | °7,346,000 | 70,396,447 | 57,472, 466 11, 265, 833 1; 658, 148 
11; 203, 055 2; 124, 169 | 7,188,000 | 70, 384,783 | 57, 491, 829 | 11 931, 112 1’ 661, 842 





1 Partly estimated and subject to revision. 


December 1941, see the Bulletin, February 1943, pp. 23-26; for 1942-43 data, see 
the Bulletin, February 1944, p. 27; for definitions of terms, see the September 


1941 issue, pp. 50-51 


For monthly data January 1933- 


2 Excludes estimated incr 


assistance in New York Cit 


ease in payments due to change in payme nt dates for 


old-age assistance and aid to = blind in Baltimore City, Md.; for aid to depen- 
dent children in Baltimore City, Md., and New York City; and for general 


y- 
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Chart 2.—Recipients of public assistance in 
the continental United States, January 
1939-—June 1944 
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$4.1 million more by June 1944—and 
the average monthly payment rose 
from $21.83 to $27.55—$2.78 in the 
first year and $2.94 in the second. 

Aid to dependent children.—The 
June decrease of 0.9 percent in the 
number of families aided was the larg- 
est since January (table 8). Increases 
were reported by 11 States. Payments 
decreased 0.3 percent, but the average 
payment per family moved upward 
from $42.81 to $43.08. 

Marked changes during June in- 
clude decreases of 6.9 percent in 
families and 8.4 percent in pafments 
in Wyoming; increases of 4.7 percent 
in families and 6.8 percent in pay- 
ments in Florida; and increases of 4.8 
percent in families and 5.6 percent in 
payments in Kentucky. 

Aid to the blind.—A slight decrease 
in recipients (0.2 percent) and in- 
crease in payments (0.1 percent) 
raised the average payment from 


month of continuous decline in re- 
cipients, and the number was 4.8 per- 
cent below that in June 1943. During 
the same period, total payments in- 
creased 1.3 percent and the average 
payment rose by $1.70. 

General assistance—The number 
of cases decreased 2.8 percent in June 
(table 6). Only 10 States reported 
increases. Total payments decreased 
2.1 percent, although 15 States had 
larger expenditures. 

Payments in Oklahoma increased 
8.8 percent in June and were 76 per- 
cent higher than the low for July 
1943. In Rhode Island, cases in- 
creased 2.8 percent but payments de- 
creased 7.3 percent, lowering the 
average payment for the State by 
$3.68. Cases decreased 4.9 percent and 
payments 12 percent in Connecticut, 
reducing the average payment from 
$32.03 to $29.67. Nevada reported 
declines of 11 percent in cases and 
7.7 percent in payments. 





























O''1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 $28.67 to $28.77. June was the twelfth 
Table 5.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, June 1944 ' 
ae Percentage change from— I pa ee a Percentage change from- 
Number | | Number 
State of recipi- May 1944 in— | June 1943 in— State of recipi- May 1944in— | June 1943 in— 
ents Total A ver- |—- — —_—— ents | Total — = 
mount age ; rn | amount - me “tees 
| — Amount) —_ Amount — Amount —_ Amount 
Total ?__ 2, $27.55 | —0.4 (@) | —3.8 +7.7 || Mo_- | 103,402 | $2, 279,058 |$22.04 | —0.3 +0.4 | —4.9 +3.3 
- — | OS” ees | 11,170 | 324, 671 | 29.07 | —.9 | —5 |} —5.9 +9.0 
Ala 15.83 | +1.3 +.8 |+29.4 +93.8 || Neb | 25, 248 | 657, 349 | 26.04} —.8 —4/ -7.1 +7.0 
Alaska 32. 07 +.1 +1.0 | —5.3 —.5 || Nev 1, 986 | 75,399 | 37.97 —.8 —.7 | —2.6 +11.6 
Ariz 38. 43 (3) +.1] —f.1 +1.4 N.H | 6, 648 183,910 | 27. 66 —.2 +.2; —4.3 +6. 3 
Ark 16.87 | +.9 +2.5 | +4.2 +20. 5 | 
Calif 47.20] —.1 =.1 | +41 7 || N.J | 25, 325 716, 424 —.4 .2 +7.1 
Colo 41. 21 —.4 -—.3| —.9 0 || N. Mex | 5, 321 | 171, 916 +2.2 6 +15. 5 
Conn 34.24] +.1 +.8 | —8.7 3 || N.Y | 108,180 | 3,574,034 —.5 2 +10. 2 
Del 14.45 | —1.1 —.6 |-19.1 4 || N.C | 33,688 | 377,342 —.4 +. 2 —4.2 
D. C 29.92} —.9 +.8 |—12.4 7 || N. Dak | 8, 848 52, —.2 +5.8 ; +14.7 
Fla 24. 12 +.1 +1.3 | —6.0 +55.0 |) Ohio | 124, 836 3, 565, 273 | 28. —.6 —.2;| -7.1 —3.1 
Okla_- 77, 069 2, 024, 758 | 26. 27 +.3 +.6 —.o +16. 6 
Ga 10. 92 (3) +.6 15 +9.4 || Oreg } 19,488 | 649, 482 | & +.4 +1.9 —.4 +17.9 
Hawaii 19.92] —.6 =—8§ | —2.1 +11.8 |) Pa | $5,210 | 2,435, 547 | : i sy —3.0 
Idaho 30. 70 +.2 —.3 1.5 +15. 6 R.I 7, 200 227, 193 0 +T.9 —.9 +16. 7 
Il__. 30.91 | —1.9 —1.6 |—12.4 —5.3 
Ind 24.16 | —.6 +.1) —9.1 9 1] 8..C... 21, 153 295, 423 | 13.97 +.3 +.1| +.7 +31.5 
Iowa. 28. 40 —.5 +.4 |} —4.9 +14.7 8S. Dak 13, 109 309, 260 | 23. 59 —.7 +.6 | —6.4 +3.8 
Kans_ Fo 27.50) —.5| +.2| —4.7 +3.0 Tenn | 38, 085 628, 332 3. 5 —1.0 —.5 | -—2.5 +13.0 
ty... sal 10.99 | —.3 +.7 | +5.6 —20.4 lex | 174,029 | 3,704, 814 2 —.4 —.2) —4.5 +.1 
La 22.29; —.1 +1.1 | —1.6 +11.2 || Utah | 13, 280 487, 799 7 —.5 —.5 | —3.6 +1.1 
Maine 26. 87 —.2 +1.5 | —3.8 +14.9 || Vt 5, 242 104, 986 +1.2 +1.4 | —3.5 +3.3 
Va 16, | 200, 328 —.5 +.3 | —9.4 +2.3 
Md_-. Kmioed 25. 55 —.5 +.5 |—11.7 +4.8 Wash | 60,075 2, 260, 850 —.4 —.4|) —3.1 +3.8 
Mass ae oe 39.90 | —1.2 —.9 | —8.3 +4.3 W.Va 18, 454 328, 716 § —.1 +.5 | —5.2 +4.3 
Mich_. Be 29.15 | —.3 +.2| -2.6 +4.3 || Wis 47,324 | 1,298,995 | 27.45 | —.7 —.2 | -—6.3 +1.1 
ae 28.40 —.5 —.1| —5.1 +5.7 || Wyo 3, 247 104, 961 | 32.33 | —1.5 —1.7) -4.8 —1.3 
Miss... 10. 03 —.5 —.5 +.8 +10.6 
1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. ° Increase of less than 0.05 percent 
4 Includes $93,182 for payments to 2,219 recipients aged 60 but under 65 years. 


# All 51 States have plans approved by Social Security Board. 
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Table 6.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 
State, June 1944 ' 


Payments to cases Percentage change from— 


June 1943 in— 


Number May 1944 in— 


State 























of cast Total Aver-|—— nan ieee see tees 
amount age in ‘ y . 
| 7 Amount .y Amount 
Total #___. 259, 000 | ¢7 208,000 |$27.84 | —2.8| —21|—27.0| —22.4 
ere ae 37, 738 | 13.87 | +1.4 | +2.5/+19.7 | +57.5 
Alaska........--| 123 3.538 | 28.76 | +3.4/) +4.3/ +4.2| +20.8 
, sibs 2, 215 65. 957 | 29.78 | +1.3 +3.9 | —3.0| +10.4 
Ark... 2, 854 30,701 | 10.76 | —21| —15] —-7.6| +223 
Calif... 11, 153 368,595 | 33.05 | —21] —26/-194/ -3.6 
Colo 4, 708 136,305 | 28.95} —24| —3.5,—1.5| +284 
Conn... 2, 592 76,916 | 29.67 | —4.9 | —11.9 20.6) —20.2 
Del... . 323 7, 233 | 22.39 0 | —25/-11.5] —10.0 
5 MOT 829 27,492 | 33.16] 0 +4.7 |-13.6 | +19.4 
Fla ae * 5, 000 441.000 etter pe SoS | 
| 
a 2, 734 29,414 | 10.76 | —2.3} -—.2|/-19.4| -9.2 
Hawaii... -- 585 16, 896 | 28.88 0 | +45] —4.6 | +14.8 
Idaho §__... 603 11,616 | 19.26] +.8| +.8]-22.8] -118 
iil 28, 296 924. 545 | 32.67 | —3.6| +1.4 |-32.9| -22.2 
Ind.t 5, 912 107,591 | 18.20} —5.1| —7.9 |—28.2 —27.2 
Iowa 4, 748 75,270 | 15.85 | —2.3| —7.4/-32.7| —36.3 
Kans 3, 630 05,892 | 26.42| —3.9| —29/-—209]) -—7.2 
Ky *2,300 | 437,000 |-..--. | 
La 6, 379 139, 748 | 21.91 | +.3| +1.5|4+20.7] +36.8 
Maine 1, 992 54, 526 | 27.37 | —5.9 | —83 |—3 | —20.4 
Ma 4, 382 137, 162 | 31.30 | () +3.3 |_10.8 +11.4 
Mass 13, 168 988, 284 | 20.49 | —4.7| —4.9 |=2a 0| —16.1 
Mich 10,032 | 994° 002 | 20.31 | —4.7| —7.4 |-27.0| —23.1 
Minn 6, VOU 150,050 | 24.80 | —3.2| —2.8/-—280/) —22.2 
Miss 335 2,431 | 7.19| —5.3| —7.0|-20.0| —10.4 
Mo.3 7, 073 7 | +.2 +.6| —3.4 +51.9 
Mont-. : 1, 184 =—21) 4+25/-048) 44) 
Nebr 1, 808 —4.6 |) —7.3 |—-2L.9 | —10.4 
Nev... 227 —10.6| —7.7 |—24.1]} —32.2 
N.H ; 41, 400 
| 
N.J.6 , 494 —4.5| —5.3|—41.8| -—32.3 
N. Mex 888 —1.7| —.4/-27.7| —47.3 
N. ¥ § 42, 257 ] —4.1| —2.0|-46.7 | -—42.7 
N.C 2, 379 —3.6| —1.4|—15.8 -8.0 
N. Dak 704 3 ; —5.9| —8.9 /—35.8 |) —30.8 
Ohio 11, 727 302,631 | 25.81 | —3.0| —3.6|-24.2) -9.7 
Okla 95, 134 44,759} () | (® +8.8 | (% +19. 9 
Oreg 3, 147 113,961 | 36.21) —.6 (*) +9.4 +20,8 
Pa 22, 978 503, 287 | 21.90 | —26|) —2.7|-23.8| —25.3 
I 1, 769 | 59,125 | 33.42 | +2.8| —7.3/-13.2]) -—13.6 
a. © 2, 701 28, 237 | 10.45 | +7.4 +2.8 | +2.7 +28. 9 
S. Dak 959 17, 713 18.47 | —.2 —4.6 |—17.8 —11.4 
Tenn #1, 300 #10, 000 | oul 
Tex * 3, 000 4 45,000 . ‘ . 
Utah 1 58,102 | 39.66 | —.9 —.6 |—15.1 +11.4 
Vt 18,806 | 19.71 | —4.3| —56/—11.2} —10.7 
Va 50,869 | 14.44 | —1.0 —.1| —4.6) +16.5 
Wash 223.635 | 36.39 | —2.7| —26/ 48.2] +186 
W. Va 84,662 | 18.19 | +.8 +.4 |—42 —8.5 
Wis... 124,029 | 23.24|—-5.4| —4.4/-30.8/ —25.8 
Wyo 9,615 | 26.78 | —5.5 —4.7 —33.8 —12.4 








1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. 

2? Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because total 
excludes estimated number of cases and payments for medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only in Indiana and New Jersey, and estimated duplication of 
cases in Oklahoma. 

3 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 Estimated. 

5 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents approximately 60 percent of total. 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

? Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State agency 
to be insignificant. 

* Represents 2,328 cases aided by county commissioners, and 2,806 cases aided 
under program administered by State Board of Public Welfare; amount of 
duplication believed to be large; average per case and percentage change in num- 
ber of cases cannot be computed 





Table 7.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to recipients, 
by State, June 1944 ' 



























F a wed Z Percentage change from 
} ee i a —_ 
" | Number 
State | of re- May 1944 in— | June 1943 in— 
cipients | Total Aver- |——_—______ |_—__—_—____—_- 
amount | age : lw 
| | — Amount —_ Amount 
————ot 8 
Total--.-.. 73, 883 |$2, 125, 645 |$28.77 | —0.2| +0.1| —4.8 +1.3 
Total, 46 | | 
States *_] 57, 99 1,661,842 | 28.70] —.3} +.2] +7.7 +19. 1 
SRR sc cease The Mea tenth i AR Testa a s 
Ala... 715 11,402 | 15.95 | +1.1] +3.8 | +10.5 
BU ansscess | 374 16, 234 | 43.41 | —4.8 | —5.1 —4,3 
Ark......-.-- | 1,213 25,114 | 20.70] —.1| +10.2| +1.8 
Calif....-.---| 5,930 | 281,321 | 47.44 | —.7 —.7 | —11.2 
aa | 523 19, 124 1 +1.1 |} —12.4 
Conn....-...- 163 5, 607 5 +2.8 | —10.9 
SS Se 236 | 8, 364 —.2| —15.1 
Fla... — 2, 310 | 58, 655 +2.0 -—7.1 
CGa.. 2, 141 29, 650 +1,2 —2.3 
Hawaii. -....- 67 1,476 | 22 (5) 5) 
Idaho. al 222 7,272 | : — —9.4 6.0 
U}.3.......--.-] 6, 004 190, 785 | 3 —.8 |6—-18.6 | ¢—14.2 
Ind .....---- 2, 242 68, 779 ou —4,8 495 
lowa....------| 1, 360 43, 460 —.4) —8¢ aka 
Kans- 1,1274 33,309 —.9| —7.0 +.6 
kKy--. 1, 581 | 20, 127 5 | +43.2 +10.0 
La 1,477 39, 749 | 41.5] +1.9 15.5 
Maine , 860 | 23,958 | +.4 | —10.7 3 
Md ssaee 1: (4) —10.4 +6. 0 
Mass-.-. | i 92 —5 48.3 
Mich-- 33. 11 2 +.3| —3.2 
Minn | 33.92 | —1.3 ont: 4 5.9 3 
Miss... 11.64 | —.7 - +3.3 12.3 
Mo... 
Mont. 0. : 2.0 +30 —3 +9. 5 
Nebr...-- 23. 2 be —} —17 0.6 
Nev... (5) (5) ( 
N. H. 28.04 | —1.5 —1.2] - 4 
IN Denaee | 29.46 | —1.8 (@ 12.9 4.1 
N. Mex.. 29.41 / —.4 —.1 2 7.4 
] 
— 1 36.60 | +.5 494] +81 428.0 
N. C........ 16.24 | (7) +3.9 +8.2 
N. Dak . 28.66 | +3.3 +7,5 —%. 8 12.5 
Ohio | 25. 68 ao, <7 —9 8 a 
Okla-- | 29.02 | —.7 —.3 7.2 0.3 
Oreg 41. 20 0 +1 —6.5 ) 
Pa ee | 29.76 | (4) 3 8 3.9 
R. L. 29.15 (5) ( 
8. C.. : 18.25 | +1.2 +2.8 +¢ 63. 1 
8. Dek 7” | 21.63 -.9 —.5 12,7 +7.3 
| 
Tenn. 1, 541 31, 109 2 —.4 ~.3| —&3 0.6 
Tex. 4, 663 113, 464 +.2 (4 +5.4 7.0 
Utah...... 129 5, 282 | —1.5 +. 8 +5. 7 +31. 7 
Bow 160 4, 469 +3. 2 +5.9 +6. 7 30. 0 
a _— 969 15, 811 —.2 +1.2 —4,2 11.3 
Wash__. " 65 25,119 | ¢ —1.9 —1.8 | —19.1 —15.3 
W. Va - 824 2 +.1 +. —5.7 7.4 
_ roe 1, 525 —.9 _ —11.7 2.2 
Wyo. a 126 0 +] +3. 3 7.0 
1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51 Figures 
in italics represent programs administered without Federal participatior Del- 


aware and Alaska do not administer aid to the blind. 

? Total for States with plans approved by Social Security Board. Recent 
approval of Illinois plan caused unusually large percentage changes in com- 
parison with June 1943 data. 

3 Includes program administered without Federal participation 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 
recipients; percentage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

6 No approved plan for June 1943. Percentage change base« 
administered without Federal participation. 

7 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

§ Estimated. 


m program 
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Table 8.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, June 1944! 


Percentage change from— 





Number of recipients | Payments to recipients 
| 










































































May 1944 in— June 1943 in— 
State 2 5 - 
° . f “wu ed e ~ 
Families | Children PS a ‘ae Number of— | Number of— 
a See Ae ‘eR eens Amount 
| | Families Children | Families Children | 
Total ?__. 260, 822 652, 563 |$11, 235, 095 —0.9 —0.8 | —0.3 —14.5 | —12.8 —4.9 
Total, 49 States ?3__. | 260,709 | 652, 302 | 11, 231, 112 | —.9 | —.8 | —.3 —13.8 —12.1 —4.5 
Alabama. .......-- ae. eueal 4, 624 12, 626 112, 737 24. 38 2) +.3 +1.3 2 1.2 +28.0 
Alaska... -- ‘i babaaasauah 36 109 1,900 (4) (4) (4) (4) | (4) | (4) (4) 

AtmeGA........-.. canna dace 1, 424 | 4, 098 MM, 493 38. 27 —.3 1 () | —16.1 —14.4 —11.6 
Arkansas. 4, 830 12, 665 130, 931 7.11 —.3 —.2 +1.2 | —12.5 —10.7 +6.9 
California 6,772 17, 276 508, 550 75. 10 —.6 —.3 +.2 | —18.7 | —15.8 —5.1 
Ee oul 3, 469 9, 244 122, 922 35. 43 —2.1 —1.9 —1.9 | —16.3 | —14.1 —11.8 
Connecticut - - - a 1, 828 4, 676 132, 453 72. 46 +.8 +1.0 +2.2 —5.6 —4.5 +9.0 
Delaware... -.--- 244 690 13, 322 54. 60 —1.2 +.6 —3.5 | —14.1 —7.1 +10.9 
District of Columbia 576 1, 766 29, 799 51. 73 —2.5 —.5 +1.3 | —29.4 —28.1 —1.6 
| ie eR 3, 122 7, 335 91, 234 29. 22 +4.7 +6.0 +6.8 | —6.2 —4.8 +4. 2 
Georgia__..--- : 4,013 9,811 99, 224 24.73 +.7 +1.1 +1.1 | —7.4 —6.3 | —3.4 
Hawaii_..-.-. 566 1, 754 30, 140 53. 25 0 ae +.9 | —6.6 —9.3 +3.3 
Sa eae 1, 473 4, 006 54, 853 37. 24 —1.9 ie —1.9 | —26.8 —25.9 —24.0 
Illinois | 21, 247 49, 978 703, 168 33. 09 —1.4 —1.0 —1.1 | —20. 1 —17.4 —18.0 
Indiana_ -.--- | 7, 403 16, 629 253, 663 34. 26 —2.5 —2.3 —2.3 | —28.3 —25.9 —25. 1 
=e eee EAT 3, 046 7, 412 81, 293 26. 69 +.5 —1.4 (?) |} S-+17.7 | %-+27.7 5 +55. 9 
Kansas... ...- ant inebnsmaanen 3, 353 8, 490 153, 292 5.73 —4.9 —5.1 —4,4 | 30.7 | —28.0 —22.5 
Kentucky *_. ia a 4, 268 11, 771 104, 166 24. 41 +4.8 +4.0 5.6 | ™%+181.2} 1+159.7 +92. 5 
Louisiana. - - ---- oe 9, 959 25, 603 400, 663 40. 23 —1.4 —.5 +.1 —17.6 —17.1 +.2 
a a --| 1, 424 4, 028 80, 938 56. 84 —1.4 —2.3 —1.7 —14.4 —14.2 +2.8 
Maryland. -.- i wal 2,814 8, 013 103, 556 36. 80 —2.3 —1.7 —1.0 —23.1 | —22.1 —18.0 
Massachusetts... 7, 162 17, 621 540, 037 75. 40 +.4 +.6 (?) —17.0 —18.1 | —4.1 
Michigan... 87! 30,836 | 773, 330 60. 06 —1.4 -1.2 —1.1 —14.9 —13.8 | —11.4 
Minnesota-... , 13, 390 218, 178 40. 01 —2.5 —3. lL, —2.3 —19.7 —19.2 —13.9 
Mississippi eee: a 4 6, 969 57, 569 20. 92 —1.2 —1.7 —1.2 +10. 1 | +9.4 +12.8 
ORE ee d 11, 030 27, 271 362, 282 32. 85 —.4 (7) —.3 —10.0 | —6.2 —6.6 
Montana___- Reassune .| 1, 444 3, 586 48, 236 33. 40 —4.5 —4.5 —3.9 —21.1 —22.1 —19.3 
Nebraska "_...___- | 2, 738 6, 346 88, 953 32. 49 —3.9 —3.8 —4.0 —26.2 —25. 5 —25.7 
CC) 2 77 152 2, 083 27.05 (‘) iQ) (4) | —25.2 —32.4 | —16.9 
New Hampshire---- 1, 738 37, 573 54. 61 - —1.6 —3.3 —12.5 | —10.8 —7.8 
New Jersey... 12 9, 251 12 182, 732 47. 52 ee “a —28.5 | 5.6 +6.1 
New Mexico-.-- 6, 336 79, 528 36. 41 0 +. +1.2 —4.0 | 1 —12.6 
New York... 43, 032 1, 363, 575 72. &3 +.6 +1.2 +3.4 —2.7 | 5.1 +13.5 
North Carolina... 15, 751 137, 181 21.19 —13 —1.1 —.3 —18.6 3.2 —5.7 
North Dakota... 4, 499 74, 256 45, 33 —2.0 —1.9 —1 | —18.4 | . 3 —1.5 
a eaten - 21, 885 415, 715 50. 96 —1.9 —1.6 —1.1 —14.7 | 3.4 —5.2 
Oklahoma...-.-.-- 32, 715 459, 827 33. 94 —-.1 (7) | —.2) —11.9 | oa | +29. 2 
a 2, 948 86, 254 72. 24 0 +.9 +1.0 | —10.9 8.4 +7.4 
Pennsylvania_.... 59,977 | 1,192,730 52. 36 —3.0 —2.7 —2.7 | —23.5 | 2 —24.9 
Rhode Island... 2, 870 70, 233 63. 96 +.4 | (3) +.1] —3.7 | —7.6 | +1.3 
South Carolina. -- 10, 049 79, 391 23, 12 —.4 —2.1 ~$| —5.4 —5.6 | +10. 8 
South Dakota_-- 3, 534 48, 724 32. 25 —1.5 —1.4 | —.7 | —13.2 | —12.9 | —9.4 
Tennessee -- -- 28, 394 340, 000 30. 89 —.3 | —.1) (3 —14.2 —12.7 | +28. 3 
; 23, 412 225, 043 21. 06 | +2.8 +2. 4 | 5 | —9.8 —11.3 —10.8 
Utah siwende 5, 008 134, 066 71. 46 | —2.0 | —2.5 | 5 —9.1 —8.2 +25. 5 
Vermont... ...- } 1, 486 19, 333 33. 10 +.7 | +.7 | r.7 —9.5 —11.0 —9.7 
Virginia -._...-.- 10, 448 94, 498 | 25. 57 -1.5 | —1.5 —.4 —11.7 —11.4 -2.6 
Washington... .....- 8, 145 271, 659 | 82. 45 —.2 +.3 | +1.7 —1.0 +1.2 +22. 1 
West Virginia. --.-- 18, 841 221, 736 | 32. 33 —1.5 —1.1 | —1.0 —21.4 —22.8 —14.7 
Wisconsin. __-....- J “ 15, 589 | 317, 948 | 49. 46 —4.8 | —4.1 —4.6 —20.0 —19.2 —11.1 

Wyoming.-_-_...--- nical 351 | 930 | 15, 120 43. 08 —6.9 —7.5 | —8.4 —28.2 —27.4 —7. 





1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. Figures 
in italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. 

2 Includes program administered in Florida under State iow without Federal 
participation. See footnote 6. 

3 Total for States with plans approved by Social Security Board. 

4Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 
families; percentage change, on less than 100 families. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 In addition, in 21 counties payments amounting to $14,008 were made from 


local funds without State or Federal participation to 747 families, in behalf of 
1,574 children under State mothers’ assistance law. 





| 
| 
| 





7 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
§No seater plan for June 1943. Percentage change based on program ad- 
ministered without Federal participation. 

® Includes program administered without Federa ]participation. 

10 June 1943 was sixth month of operation under approved plan. 

11 In addition, in 57 counties payments amounting to $9,390 were made from 
local funds without State or Federal participation to 383 families, in behalf of 
1,206 children under State mothers’-pension law; some of these families also 
received aid under approved plan. 

12 Figures are same as previously reported for May; because of change during 
month from post-payment to current-payment basis, no figures reported for June. 
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Employment Security 


Operations in 
Unemployment 
Compensation 


In the country as a whole, June 
claims and benefit payments reached 
the lowest level for any month this 
year. Four States, however—Dela- 
ware, Florida, Maine, and Rhode 
Island—reported heavier claim loads, 
increased benefit payments, and more 
beneficiaries than in May. 

The volume of initial claims re- 
ceived in local offices during June de- 
clined 17 percent from the preceding 
month to 118,000, the lowest since No- 
vember 1943. Eight of the 12 States 
with increases over May are Eastern 
States—6 of them on the Atlantic 
coast. 

Waiting-period and compensable 
claims decreased 9 and 20 percent, re- 
spectively, resulting in an over-all 
drop of 18 percent in continued claims 
received during June. Only 9 States 
reported increases over May in con- 
tinued-claim loads, and in 7 of them 
fewer than 5,000 claims were filed. In 
Alaska, Connecticut, and Michigan, 
continued claims were more than 
double the June 1943 volume, while 
smaller increases occurred in Califor- 
nia, Nevada, Utah, and Montana. 

The initial-claim load of 837,639 for 


the 6-month period ending June 30, 
1944, was 17 percent more than in the 
preceding 6 months and 28 percent 
less than the number received during 
the first 6 months of 1943. Continued 
claims received during January—June 
1944 totaled 3,112,866, 23 percent more 
than in the last half of 1943 and a 
drop of 39 percént from the first 6 
months of last year. 

A weekly average of 78,000 bene- 
ficiaries received compensation for 
337,000 weeks of unemployment dur- 
ing June. Both these figures were 11 
percent less than in May and the 
lowest for any month this year. Dur- 
ing the first half of 1944, the number 
of beneficiaries averaged about 91,000 
per week, 25.9 percent more than thé 
average for the preceding 6 months, 
but substantially less than the weekly 
average of 161,000 during the first half 
of 1943. 

After a slight rise in May, pay- 
ments dropped 9.5 percent to $5.2 mil- 
lion in June—11.9 percent less than‘in 
June 1943 and the lowest monthly 
amount since December 1943. Al- 
though 12 States disbursed larger 
amounts than in May, the total 
amounts in the majority of them were 
relatively small. Payments in Alaska, 
Connecticut, Michigan, and Utah were 
more than double those in June 1943 
but were less than May 1944 amounts. 
During January-June 1944, the total 
amount disbursed in each State was 


Table 1.—Summary of unemployment compensation operations, June and January-June 


1944 
June 1944 January-June 1944 
Percentage change Percentage change 
It from from— 
Number or Number or 
amount amount 
May June January- January 
1944 1943 June 1943) June 1942 
Initial claims 118, 020 —16.7 —34.7 837, 639 —28.4 — 80. 
Continued claims 422, 898 —17.7 —28.6 | 3,112, 866 —39.3 —86. 0 
Waiting-period 80, 701 —8.8 —30.2 555,009 | —37.4 | —84.8 
Compensable 342, 197 —19.6 —28.2 2, 557, 857 —39.7 | —86, 2 
Weeks compensated ! 337, 349 —10.6 —24.2 2, 341, 741 42.7 —87.2 
Total unemployment 302, 321 —11.0 —23.3 2, 112, 574 —42.4 —87.4 
Part-total unemployment 2? ; 11, 110 | +.5 — 25.8 70, 308 —35.0 | 3 —87.0 
Partial unemployment ? 23, 775 +4. 1 — 23.4 141, 774 —37.0 —85.4 
Weekly average beneficiaries ! 77,851 | —10.6 —22.3 
Gross benefits paid ! $5, 224, 300 | —9.5 —11.9 ($35, 246, 190 —34.1 —84. 1 
Benefits paid since first payable ¢ $2, 146, 687, 580 
‘Funds available as of June 30 5. $5, 385, 542, 258 6+.7 | 6+34.5 


Excludes Hawaii for June; data not reported. 

? Excludes New York because data not reported, 
and Montana and Pennsylvania, which have no pro- 
visions for partial and part-total unemployment. 

3 Based on 45 States reporting comparable data. 


4 Adjusted for voided benefit checks. Includes 
Pennsylvania through May 31, 1944. 

5 Pennsylvania data as of May 31, 1944. 

6 Based on 50 States reporting comparable data. 


Chart 1.—Number of continued and 
initial claims received in local offices, 
January 1940-—June 1944 


MILLIONS OF CLAIMS 
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less than interest earned by its ac- 
count in the Federal unemployment 
trust fund for all States except Cal- 
ifornia, Kansas, Michigan, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee, and the District of 
Columbia. The $35.2 million paid in 
benefits during the first 6 months of 
1944 was 32.3 percent more than dis- 
bursements in the second half of 1943 
and 34.1 percent less than the amount 
for January—June 1943. 

The average weekly benefit pay- 
ment for total unemployment was 
$15.87 during the second quarter of 
1944 as compared with $15.43 for the 
first quarter and $13.84 for the year 
1943. 

Contributions of $344 million col- 
lected during April—June 1944 repre- 
sented an increase of 16 percent over 
the preceding quarter. By the end of 
June, aggregate collections totaled 
$7.2 billion, exclusive of amounts col- 
lected and subsequently transferred to 
the railroad unemployment insurance 
account. An additional $352 million 
had been credited as interest to State 
accounts in the unemployment trust 
fund. Since the initiation of the pro- 
gram, 28 cents had been paid in bene- 
fits for each dollar collected, while 
only 5.5 cents per dollar collected was 
paid out during the first 6 months of 
1944. 

At the end of June, $5.4 billion was 
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available for benefits, 14 percent more 
than at the end of 1943. With the 
increase in industrial activity and the 
consequent downward trend in bene- 
fit payments during the war, the 
amount of funds available for benefits 
has increased more rapidly than in 
pre-war years. 


Financial Experience 
of State Unemploy- 
ment Compensation 
Systems Through 
June 30, 1944* 


Selected data recording briefly the 
financial experience of State unem- 
ployment compensation systems since 
the beginning of the program are 
shown in table 6. None of the meas- 
ures presented takes account of ex- 
pected future economic develop- 
ments; each reflects either past 
benefit experience or very rough 
measures of the relative capacity of 
State reserve funds to finance future 
potential benefit loads. 

The general decline in the ratio 
of benefits to collections between 1938 
and June 1944 was due to the tre- 
mendous wartime increase in employ- 
ment and the subsequent decline in 
unemployment; it occurred despite 
substantial liberalization of benefit 
formulas in the States and large re- 
ductions in tax rates resulting from 
experience rating. In a peacetime 
economy, ratios of benefits to con- 
tributions will almost certainly run 
at considerably higher levels than 
that shown by the latest figures. The 
present ratio of benefits to collec- 
tions, therefore, throws little or no 
light on future probable relationships. 
Moreover, the figure representing the 
relationship as of June 30, 1944, for 
the period since benefits first became 
payable is affected by the many dif- 
ferent changes in the benefit formu- 
las and contribution rates of the va- 
rious State systems during the period. 

The next two indicators are rela- 
tive measures of reserves for future 
potential loads, rather than past ex- 
perience. Although such an ap- 


*Summarized from Research and Sta- 
tistics Letter No. 58 (July 24, 1944), sent 
by the Bureau of Employment Security to 
all State employment security agencies. 


604376—44——_-4 


proach has its admitted weaknesses, 
it is justified because of the limited 
and uneven benefit experience of the 
individual States and because of the 
tremendous changes in the economies 
of the States wrought by the war. 
The first of these “potential’’ meas- 
ures is the ratio of reserves at the 


end of the year to taxable wages dur- 
ing the year—defined, for uniformity, 
as wages under $3,000 paid by an em- 
ployer to a covered employee. The 
use of this indicator is based on -the 
assumption that benefit payments in 
a period of rapidly declining employ- 
ment will be related to taxable wages 


Table 2.—Initial and continued claims received in local offices, by State, June 1944 


[Data reported by State agencies,’ corrected to July 22, 1944] 





Initial claims 


Continued claims 


Social Security Board 


LD eee a ee eee 


May 1944 | June 1943 


Percentage change 
region and State from— 


Percentage chang¢ 

from— Com- 
pen- 
sable 
May 1944 June 1943 


New Total 3 ae ee eee 




































WOstadiessensesias| te —16.7 | Crs 422, 898 —17.7 | —28.6 | 342,197 
Region I: 
Connecticut--..-...-- _ 3, 364 —4.7 +57.3 | 2,874 —8.4 | +157.9 
Co is 1,418 | +24. 8 +29. 6 911 | $17.7 —37.0 
Massachusetts_......---- 5, 871 +6.3 —15.0| 4,412 —15.7 —7.4 
New Hampshire-.------ 303 —32.8 —65.7 | 184 | —44.2/ —64.8 
Rhode Island-.-......--- 2, 685 +8.8 +23.7 | 2,406 |} -+-26.1 | —8.6 
WORMNOIIE. . csadéscsase< 66 — 25.8 —47.2 60 |} —29.2 —14.2 
Region II-III: } 
ee 136 +24. 8 —26.5 100 525 +45. 4 | —70.1 08 
New Jersey 7 n 6, 827 +1.4 —24.2 4, 451 21, 058 — 29.5 —29.7 17, 989 
New York.-.- eed 3, 173 —31.0 —41.9 | 23,684 78,663 | —13.2 —27.1 48, 676 
Pennsylvania ¢_ -- ‘ 6, 207 +20. 2 —18.3 | 6,207 18, 372 —4.5|) —59.6 | 10,138 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 183 —42.1 —36.7 177 1, 997 —32.5 —16.1 1, 903 
Maryland 4____-- ~ 881 | —43.7 —80. 2 881 6, 167 —5.6 —16.3 5, 510 
North Carolina-._. 927}; 42.2 —30.7 737 | 4, 938 —28.9 —35.6 3, 647 
Virginia_......-- tel 933 | —44.4 —36. 2 | 890 4, 549 +36. 9 —66. 2 3, 829 
West Virginia. ; 1, 091 +11.9 —33. € 890 6, 162 —10.6 —18.1 5, 862 
Region V: | 
Kentucky -...-- 1, 287 —8.8 —15.9 1,051 | 6,802 | —34.7 —40.4 6, 306 
Michigan-.----- 2 6, 751 —18.9 +82.3 | 5,132 24, 947 | —21.5 +107.3 22, 578 
Ohio 4_....-. 1, 064 —18.6 —22.4 1, 964 7, 642 | —32.6 —27.9 6, 062 
Region VI: 
Illinois. -.-.---- i4, 384 —14,1 | —60. 0 9,628 | 49,417 —18.1 —38. 4 42, 788 
Indiana 4_-__- 1, 123 — 22.9 —59.1 1, 123 | 6, 064 — 22. 5 —61.6 5, 344 
Wisconsin. '575 | —17.6 —49.3 (6) 740 —54.8 —36.0 3, 147 
Region VII: 
Alabama. --- on 701 —14.9} —60.5 537 3, 910 +13.3 —67.1 3, 532 
Florida 4_- 1, 128 +24. 1 —43.2 | 1,128 5,262 | +10.2 —38.0 4, 669 
Georgia.........- 38 —10.0 —65. 5 374 2, 600 —30.0 —74.5 2, 192 
Mississippi 512} —12.5 —22.0 446 2, 802 +6. 1 —16.4 2, 533 
South Carolina : O4 —43.8 —54.7 530 2, 974 —37.0 —52.5 2, 700 
Tennessee ___- 1 —2.1 —17.4 1, 637 12, 667 —19.9 —31.8 11, 415 
Region VIII: | | a 
eee 13 —16.6 —40.9 509 | 2, 873 | +2.8 —38. 7 1, 977 
Minnesota-.-.--- 548 —13.7 —67.0 | 369 2,718; 49.3 —67.9 2, 078 
Nebraska------- 195 +1.0 —46.7 124 | 690 —33.8 —53. € 590 
North Dakota... j (7) | (7) 11 | 111 —24.5 —19.6 107 
South Dakota-_. 76 | —10.6 —25. 5 74 462 —17.5 —16.8 457 
Region IX: } | 
Arkansas_......- i9 —9.9 —55.3 468 | 2, 321 —24.9 —33. 6 
a ae 416 —29.0} —55.7 | 442 | 3, 548 | —25.7) —48.7 
Missouri - - - -- 3,429 | -—17.7 —13.2 |° 2,814 | 14,943 —26.6| —18.4 
Oklahoma..---- 604 | —23.7] —35.6] 550 3, 473 —25.8| —33.0 
Region X: | | aie — 
Louisiana - - 1,117 —7.0 | —58.1 907 5, 500 —9.0 —48.3 4, 666 
New Mexico 65 | +10.2 —31.6 44 204} -—25.8| —54.9 185 
-. ae : 1, 608 +19.9 —40.3 (8) 8, 155 | —10.5 —32. 4 7,724 
Region XI: f ee oo a 
CC ntckonnones 334 —20.1 |; 36.0 292 | 1,819 16.8 —35.3 1, 632 
DE udtcrsaceetes oe 60 4) —38.2 | 54 | 538 —38.4 —31.0 501 
CO a = 30 6 2.6 63 667 —37.1 1-23. 7 613 
eet 107 | +8.1 | 63 508 | —43.6 +54. 4 493 
Wyoming -.--- 2p 6 | (7) | (7) | 6 | 33 | (7) *) 25 
tegion XII: 
in. inanaaes 186 —22.5} —-26.5] 171 897 | —29.6 | 66.7 839 
California a ateai | 11,190 —9.9 |} +32.0| 5,369 56, 299 —-17.0| +22.6 49, 897 
pO ee 0 (*) —20.6 | 34 | 210 —5.4 +4. 0 200 
ya i ee 105 —3.6| .—27.5| 236 1,484} —14.5] —18.0|/ 1,144 
Washington.........- ; 541 +1.3 —27.9 | 325 1,370 | —22.5; 31.0 1,142 
Territories: : ie aa a ‘ 
MIT: cnmadhukiieddiat 15 (*) (?) 7 320; +51.7 | +515.4 274 
| sandicet 3 (7) () 2 | 6 (7) | (4 4 
| 





1 Except claims taken by United States Employ- 
ment Service personnel, which are reported by War 
Manpower Commission. gn 

2 Includes additional claims, except in Florida, 
Indiana, Maryland, Ohio, Pennsylvania. 

2 Includes waiting-period claims. : 

‘State procedures do not provide for filing addi- 
tional claims. 


5 Excludes all claims for partial unemployment. 

6 Data not comparable. 

7Not computed, because fewer than 50 claims 
were reported in either or both periods. 

§ Data not available. 
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in the previous year because of the 
benefit-formula provisions of the 
State laws. While the relationship 
is obviously very rough, it is true in 
general that the wartime rise in pay 
rolls, representing increasing employ- 
ment and earnings, will increase bene- 
fit payments if large-scale unemploy- 
ment occurs. This ratio may, there- 


Table 3.—Number of beneficiaries, number of weeks compensated, and amount 


[Data reported by State agencic 


Beneficiaries 





Social Security Board region and 
State Average 
weekly 
number ! 
otal ¢ 77, 851 
Region I 
Connecticut 1, 354 
Maine : 580 
Massachusetts 3, 838 
New Hampshire 254 
Rhode Island 2, 077 
Vermont 149 
Region II-III 
Delaware 112 
New Jersey 4, 553 
New York 12, 690 
Pennsylvania 1, 890 
Region IV 
District of Columbia 447 
Maryland 1, 428 
North Carolina 700 
Virginia 913 
West Virginia 1, 083 
Region \ 
Kentucky 
Micl in 
Ohi 
Region VI 
Illinois 10, 419 
Indiana 1,311 
Wisconsin 724 
Region VII 
Alabama 768 
Florida 737 
Georgia $59 
Mississippi 311 
South Carolina 40 
Tennessee 2, 431 
Region VIII 
lowa 409 
Minnesota 504 
Nebraska 144 
North Dakota 9 
South Dakota 31 
Region IX 
Arkansas 214 
Kansas 717 
Missouri : 2 805 
Oklahoma 458 
Region X 
Louisiana 768 
New Mexico . 14 
Texas 731 
Region XI 
Colorado 285 
Idaho 132 
Montana 133 
Utah 132 
Wyoming 3 
Region XII 
Arizona 109 
California 12, 318 
Nevada 55 
Oregon , 196 
Washingtan : 240 
Territories 
Alaska 43 


Hawaii ‘ 


law in Montana and Pennsylvania. 
} Not adjusted for voided benefit checks. 


1 Computed by dividing all weeks compensated during the month by 414. 
1 Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by 
New York data not available. 


fore, be used as a basis for compar- 
ing States with one another and for 
comparing the status of a State’s fund 
at different periods of time. Insofar 
as covered pay rolls reflect possible 


future benefit costs, these ratios yield. 


a rough relative measure of the abil- 
ity of State funds to meet potential 
liabilities. Differences among States 


s, corrected to July 20, 1 
Weeks f 
ployment 


Percentage chang« 




















from 
_ 2 = All types rotal Part-t 
May 1944 | June 1943 
—10.6 —22.3 337, 349 302, 321 1] 
’ 
—13.6 +111.6 5, 869 , 368 
+25. 5 —49.3 2, 515 1,910 
+18.3 +16.5 16, 632 14, 662 
—34.4 —65.3 1, 101 G44 
+26. 7 —.5 9, 000 7,758 
+4,2 —9,7 64¢ 635 
+41.8 —70.8 187 43 
—21.4 —19.8 19, 729 16, 90 
—12.7 —22.3 4, 989 54, 846 ( 
—29. 6 —65. € 8, 104 &, 10 ( 
—29. 8 —14.0 1,874 
+5.5 +.6 6, IST 4, 97 
—38. 7 —52.5 3, O35 2, 604 
4-44). 7 —fi7.4 3, 957 3. AGE 
—14.4 —14.§ +, 694 4, 19% 
—36. 1 —43.7 4, 601 4, 19( 
—20.3 +119.8 93, 157 29 TO) 
—15.5 —7.8 6, 292 5, Of 
—32 45, 149 550 
—§6l1. 1 682 Olt 
—13.5 3, 138 2, 582 
8 3, 328 3, 195 
4 3,192 2, 987 
1, 988 1, S2t 
3 1, 349 S2 
- 4 1, 327 
f 10, 5 
—9 —50. 4 1,772 1, 534 
—48. f —68. 9 2 183 1, 766 
—34. 5 —44 623 563 
( ( s 1 
(°) ( 134 91 
—10.8 —56. 7 92 882 
—28.2 —47.3 3, 108 2, 870 
—9.8 +4.2 12,1 10, 962 
—19.5 —37.4 1, 98 1, 825 
—12.8 —51.4 3, 327 3, 131 
(5) ( 60 6 
—16.7 —28.3 3, 16¢ > SSS 
—5.0 —15.2 1, 070 
+3.1 —10.8 a 
—36. 1 +29. 1 575 ( 
— 24. 1 +127. ( 537 
(5) (5 7 
—34.7 +53 427 
—5.0 +26. 2 43, 38\ 4 
+5.8 (5) 22 
—15 —37.0 6SS 
— 26. 6 —23. 3 841 
(5) ( 18S 187 


State 
both periods, 


mpensated for specified 


‘ Excludes Hawaii; data not available. 
5 Not computed, because fewer than 50 beneficiaries were reported ir 


vith respect to liberality of the 
fit formula and the probable rate and 
duration of unemployment mu be 
borne in mind in any State-by-Stat 
comparison. 

The second measure based upon 
potential drains is that of the 
portion of all individuals in c 


pene- 


pro- 


vered 

















employment at the end of December 
of benefits paid, by State, June 1944 
types of unem- Benefit 
Perce 
tal Partial ? Amount 
M 1v44 
110 23,775 | $5, 224, 3K l 
l 371 106, 3 
St 519 24, 298 
l 1,835 252, 818 
l 156 10, 884 
( 1, 242 139, 806 
7 1 8, 191 
lf 38 
44 2,779 
(2) 
(2) 
( 1 33, 712 
0 1, 183 98, 402 
’ 392 21, 927 
172 219 aR AM 
0 49. 67, 62 
296 115 43, 243 
202 165 433, 268 
l 261 10, 04 
754 4, 845 755, 922 
112 554 
139 417 42, 92 
60 15 1 763 
2 141 20, 267 2 2 
503 12, 437 
27 42 14, 218 
189 104 118, 7 
119 119 19, 2 } 
257 16 28, 791 } 
2 35 6, 807 ( 
14 29 9 57.7 
28 19 10, 60F 45.7 
197 41 40, 64 —29. 2 " 
Par] 865 183, 734 =a «1 
| 2 28, 11 l 7 
102 o4 45, 251 42 
0 0 692 } 61 
278 0 35, SS 1.5 —2! 
l 134 15, 46 —l( 17 
21 0 5, 124 —10. 2 2 
(2) 6, 951 —36. € 35.9 
22 11 10, 162 24.7 142 
( 6 7 59. 63.7 
44 0 6, 4858 t l 
473 5, 524 903, 714 —5.2 39. 7 
8 384 159.8 
19 143 11, 173 l 7 
83 114 13, 761 28. 0 5 
1 0 2, 678 +160. 0 


ther or 
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in Rhode Island. 








April-June 1944, and cumulative through June 1944, by State 
























































































Table 4.—State unemployment compensation funds available for benefits as of June 30, 1944, collections and interest, 





and benefits paid, 























Experience rating, operative in 41 States, 
All States collect contributions either wholly or in part on quarterly 


modifies above 


8 Excludes Pennsylvania for June; data not reported. 
® Data not comparable. 


[Data reported by State agencies,! corrected to July 27, 1944] 
Funds available for 
benefits as of June 30, Collections 3 and interest 4 Benefits paid 
1944 
Socia! Security } p ; ( umulative through . June April-June 1944 April-June 1944 
region and St ercent- 1944 
| gfe. | ----  - —| Cumulative |———----—— 
Amount ° from Percentage| 1 through , | Percentage 
ar ‘ ») "etions . P = ‘ whe re fro ae ichs a 
— Se | Collections, | Collections —— Amount —— 
Marc h1944 March 1944 
To 5, 385, 542, 258 +7.4 |$7, 532, 229, 7€ 180, 148, 550 |$344, 222, 081 +15.8 146, 687, 580 |$16, 189, 615 —10.7 
Region I: 
Connecticut Jan. 1938 138, 841, 772 +6.8 168, 287, 994 | 7, 918 8, +26. 3 301, +29. 0 
Maine do 27, 445, 608 +8. 3 | 41, 803, 416 2, 130 2, +13.7 60, —47.2 
Massachusetts do 186, 492, 042 +4.0 297, 275, 619 089} 6, —11.1 }, —17.4 
New He —— di 17, 764, 638 +4. 9 | 26, 641, 715 620 —11.3 —22.6 
Rhode Island do 55, 633, 736 +7.4 88, 776, 038 ,595| 3,6 +14. 1 +7.4 
Vermont do 9, 782, 813 +6.0 | 13, 010, 337 726 | 5 —8.0 +24. 6 
Region II-III | | 
Delaware Jan. 1939 +2.7] 15,901,579 | 3, 508 | +.2 | % —15.7 
New Jersey do +7.1| 421,912, , 457 | +30. 5 71 1, —11.1 
” New York Jan. 1938 +9.6 | 1,145, 764, 472 | 2, 230, 456 | +27.0 422, 8 2, —7.7 
’ Pennsylvania § do (°) | "736,949,316 | | 709, 163, 122 (°) | 214, 489, 271 | (°) 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia do +1.1 49, 962, 213 | 46, 547, 446 —5.4 9, 335, 181 § —37.8 
‘ryland d +7.6 | 129, 930, 121 124, 884, 716 +14.6 32, 626, 377 2 +40. 3 
‘ —4>-th Carolina. d +7.8 106, 006, 104 3 +15. 4 | 24, 540, 799 101, 546 —15.8 
Viuty pain de +4.9 75, 339, 001 =o) | 93, 167 | —12.4 
jo *irginia d 55, 748, 367 +5.7 82, 585, 845 | +6.9 | 180, 720 | —18.7 
* nW. | | | | 
\ yo uh Jan. 1939 70, 869, 423 +4.5 86, 906, 156 | 2, 896, 479 | +5.2 16, 036, 732 175 —22.7 
“ie sels July 1938 233, 752,649 | +62 400, 291, 920 | 14, 096, 208 +6.0 166, 539,275 | 1, 478, +10.0 
wh 5 Jan. 1939 380, 744, 207 +7.3 | 457,798,199 | 428, 845, 990 24, 610, 047 | +-73. 2 77, 053, 994 | 321, —26.9 
-unois. J 1939 4 0 63, 366, 528 | 30, 508, 117 20, 136, 393 | 7 140, 617, 19 1, 900, 261 | +2.0 
‘ July 193% 2% +5. 563, 366, 528 | 530, 508, 117 20, 136, 39% +9, 7 0, 617, 195 , , 26. 2. 
adiana_ Apr. 1938 14; +7.6 198, 976 | 189,738,897 | 9,879,325 | +7.7 55, 295, 095 366, 732 | — 56. 9 
Wj isco iy July 1936 131, 061, 268 +8, 6 159, 555,107 | 149, 255, 136 10, 070, 200 | —2.0 28, 493, 838 297, 228 | —55.3 
wv a. to 1 | j 
A tt Jan. 1938 54, 656, 453 | +7.5 80, 035, 590 76, 561, 521 3, +13. 99, 897 | — 33. 6 
MomMe-- Jar 1939 39,831,147 | +10.2 61, 004, 319 58,633,809 | 3, +2, 2 101, 362 —14.4 
C ) 60, 702, 642 +6. 9 77, 064, 074 | 72, 865, 690 3, +2.9 78, 819 | —44.7 
DAB i pr. 1938 17,724,624 | +8.9 5, 533, 951 5, 556,348 | 1, +1. 273 | —34.6 
~ ath) Terolina Jul y 1938 +5.5 39, 968, 839 37, 744, 071 1,5 +4.6 423 | —34.2 
fir. Ssee Jan. 1938 +10. 7 88, 587, 161 85, 418,340 | 5,756, 300 +9, 5 38 +3.3 
bse, VIL: 
Ve va... July 1938 46, 314, 512 +7.0 63, 418, 089 | , 444 2, 891, 380 —6.8 —41, 
viinnesota_ Jan. 1938 63, 874, 426 | +8.9 103, 843, 783 | ,629 | 5,120,107 +19.0 —29. 2 
. 7 Nebraska_-- Jan. 1939 20, 419, 289 +6.0 26, 143, 158 | 264 1, 091, 718 —19.3 f g —43.9 
North Dakota do 4, 086, 700 | +5.0 6, 177, 114 | , Sif 180, 491 —14.3 2, 090, 416 — 57.4 
South Dakota do 5, 549, 662 +2.6 6, 929, 810 2, 411 119, 261 | —46.0 1, 380, 152 6, 335 —57.5 
Region IX: f 
Arkansas 1c 22, 218, 624 +6.4 30, 765, 749 | 2 1, 277, 744 | —4.3 8, 547, 125 | 36, 587 2 
- Kansas ae 40, 440, 279 +8. 8 49, 540, 115 | 34 3, 251, 920 | +24. 3 9, 099, 839 160, 180 . 5 
l Missouri dc 124, 587, 909 +5.8 | 154,201, 067 144, 434, 894 6, 814, 968 +5. 29, 613, 159 572, 250 | 0 
: j Oklahoma. Dec. 1938 38, 333, 730 +65. 2 52, £ 599, 106 49, 591, 334 1, 826, 375 —20.3 14, 265, 383 106, 485 7.3 
’ i Region X: | 
F | Louisiana Jan. 1938 +9.8 86, 000, 505 82, 598, 850 4, 878, 594 +10.9 30, 443, 709 148, 313 —14.8 
6 New Mexico Dec. 1938 +6. 5 11, 294, 474 | 10, 762, 141 430, 157 —8.0 3, } 2, 940 —35. 8 
3 Texas Jan. 1938 +5.6 165, 089, 451 155, 683, 315 6, 096, 722 —4,2 40, 63 117, 356 +.9 
4 | Region XI: | 
. Colorado. -. Jan. 1939 +4.9 1, 201, 928 —14.2 10, 936, 429 42, 648 | —11.7 
‘ Idaho Sept. 1938 +7.1 703, 478 —4.6 7, 046, 924 19, 848 | —11.4 
~ Montana July 1939 +7. 1 566, 876, 302 +1.8 7, 865, 303 33, 907 —9.1 
0 Utah -__. Jan. 1938 +8. 2 as S87, 1, 415, 420 —4.0 8, 493, 036 44, 130 —39.2 
0 Wyoming Jan. 1939 +6. 0 , 215, 150 325, 186 —12.4 | 3, 390, 020 770 —34.9 
9 Region XII } | 
Arizona- Jan. 1938 +7.3 19, 977, 751 956, 492 —8.0 6, 209, 186 28, 124 —40.0 
9 California do---- +8.9 ; 733, 155,905 | 44, 320, 888 +14.0 229, 315,347 | 2, 840, 571 | +.2 
a Nevada- Jan. 1939 7.5 10, 853, 480 519, 650 —16.4 3, 090, 138 10, 743 —5.6 
3 Oregon -- _-- Jan. 1938 2 +8.9 71, 290, 185 8, 4, 100, 734 +9.8 18, 722, 362 47, 142 | —15.0 
; Washington. Jan. 1939 105, 186, 264 +10.4 129, 264, 697 123, 955, 613 9, 463, 741 +19.8 24, 078, 434 62, 633 —40.1 
Territories: | 
: Alaska. _._. do 5,688,213 | +12.9 7,051,839 | 6, 790, 226 636, 289 +40, 4 1, 363, 626 | 10, 118 —23.6 
9 Hawaii Miia do 15, 084, 768 +3.4 15, 998, 927 14, 884, 865 | 422, 357 +9.4 914, 161 2, 006 —43.9 
9 s oe 
; 1 mat interest, which is credited and reported by Treasury. ‘Interest represents earnings of funds in State accounts in unemployment 
1 2 Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account and ben- trust fund and is credited at end of each quarter. 
- efit-payment account, and in State unemployment trust fund account in Treasury 5 Includes $40,561,886 refunded in 1938 by Federal Government to 15 States, 
8 (excluding amounts transferred to railroad unemployment insurance account). collected on pay rolls for 1936 under title IX of Social Security Act. Excludes 
1 } Collections represent a cae penalties, and interest from employers, contributions through June 30, 1939, on wages earned by workers now subject to 
i and contributions from employees. Adjusted for refunds and for dishonored Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 
contribution checks. Current contribution rates (percent of taxable wages) are: 6 Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 
0 1 For employers, 2.7 percent except in Michigan, where rate is 3.0 percent; for 7 Includes benefits paid through June 30, 1939, to workers now subject to Rail- 
employees, 1.0 percent in Alabama, California, and New Jersey, and 0.5 percent road Unemployment Insurance Act. 
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1943 to whom benefits could be paid 
at the average weekly rate prevailing 
in the second quarter of 1944 for the 
maximum duration of benefits pro- 
vided under the State laws out of 
funds available on June 30, 1944. 
This is a more direct measure of the 
potential drain than the ratio of re- 
serves to pay roll, since it makes spe- 
cific allowance for benefit-formula 
provisions of particular States. Like 


all the foregoing indicators, these 
ratios provide no measure or fore- 
cast of actual future developments 
and are inconclusive indicators of 
fund solvency when taken alone. 
They indicate very clearly, however, 
the maximum loads individual State 
funds could handle with their pres- 
ent resources and formulas, without 
indicating the chances that such 
loads will be faced. 


Table 5.—Ratio of benefits ' to collections,? by State, by specified period through June 1944 


[Based on data reported by State agenciesJ corrected to July 26, 1944] 








Social Security Board 


region and State benefits first 


payable 


WI i nccsaance 





Region I: 
I incnpccnsnumecdant 
| ere 
Massachusetts. ........ 
New Hampshire-......-.- 
Rhode Island 





Vermont ‘ a senor 
Region II-III: } 


Delaware. ....-. Jan. 1939. ..... | 
New Jersey ..... " ee a 
-;, Jan. 1938 _. 
Pennsylvania 4... ....-. . y Ve 


Region IV: 
District of Columbia... - - 
Maryland - 
North Carolina 
Virginia_- aoa 
West Virginia _-- epentinnts i ee 
Region V: 
Kentucky - -. Jan. 1939_..... | 
Michigan ane July 1938... ..| 
Jan. 1939.....-. 
Region VI: | 
Illinois... - . on -| July 1939...... 
Indiana. -- - - - Apr. 1938. ..| 
Wisconsin ‘ ..--| July 1926. ----| 
Region VII: 
Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia — 
Mississippi 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Region VIII: 
ae -| July 1938_..... 
Minnesota Jan. 1938_..... 
Nebraska__... Jan. 1939...... 
North Dakota__. ae Ree 
South Dakota a 
Region LX: 
Arkansas . — 
Kansas —_ Saas 
Missouri... . . 
Oklahoma 
Region X: 
Louisiana ‘ 
New Mexico._...-. 
Texas 
Region XI: 
Colorado 





Jan. 1938...... 
Jan. 1939. ..... | 
, ae 
Apr. 1938. 
July 1938__- 

| Jan, 1938...... | 





7 Ss 
Dec. 1938......} 


| Dec. 1938...... 
Jan. 1938...... 


Wyoming 
Region XIT: 
Arizona... . é 

California : 

Nevada . 

Oregon... ... schicheliththdiciaia 

Washington. _. ath 
Territories: 

Si antedese : 

Hawaii 








Month and year 

Benefits to 
collections 
January- 
June 1944 


Ratio (percent) of— 


Benefits to | Benefits to |Total benefits 








collections | collections jto eumulative 

July 1943- | since benefits| collections 

June 1944 | first payable | and interest 
5.5 4.7 | $35.1 28.4 
3.5 | 2.4 20.3 | 7.5 
4.6 | 3.8 39.0 | 3 
9.9 8.2 46.0 .3 
6.5 | 7.0 | 41.9 | 3.3 
8.5 | 8.3 42.6 | 7.3 
3.3 3.1 20.4 | 8 
5.6 4.6 25.1 | 17.3 
5.5 4.9 21.4 | 16.9 
5.1 | 5.0 42.1 36.9 
14.9 17.3 22. ¢ 18.7 
5 2.8 8.) 25. 1 
2.1 1.9 26. 7 23.2 
4.2 | 5.6 35.9 30. 2 
7.1 | 8.0 38.9 32.5 

7.1 } 6.3 25. 5 18 
10.3 | 5.9 51.6 1.6 
2.0 1.6 23. 1 16.8 
9.8 9.8 | 37.0 | 25.0 
6.4 | 5.4 33.9 97.8 
4.7 3.3 522.4 17.9 

| 
3.6 | 5.8 37.4 1.7 
3.1 | 4.3 43.3 34.7 
3.0 3.4 28. 4 21.2 
3.4 3.5 38.8 33.2 
5.6 6.1 30.0 23.8 
6.4 | 7.3 38.7 33.9 
3.1 | 2.7 27.0 
4.5 | 3.2 | 5 38.5 
3.7 | 2.8 r 21.9 
3.0 1.8 2.9 3.8 
6.2 | 4.4 | 30.7 19.9 
4.7 | 7.4 5.4 27.8 
6.2 | 6.2 24.6 18.4 
 & 6.6 26.7 19.2 
6.7 5.5 38.4 27.1 
| 
3.5 | 3.7 | 40.6 35.4 
8 me 45.1 33. 
3 1:8 | 29.8 24.6 
3.5 2.8 | 39.2 28.3 
2.9 2.0 | 48. 6 38.9 
4.1 2.5 | 54.3 | 36.5 
4.0 2.5 35.0 | 30.6 
.3 | 2 | 49.4 | 35.1 
| 
3.8 2.3 34.5 | 29.9 
6.8 4.6 34.4 | 30.0 
1.9 1.6 34.4 | 28.5 
1.3 9 29.7 | 26.3 
1.0 7 | 22.8 | 18. 6 
| | 

2.1 | 1.5 23.0 | 19.3 
5, 7 7.8 5.7 





1 Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 

2 See table 4, footnotes 3 and 5. 

3 Except interest which is credited and reported by 
Treasury. 


* Excludes Pennsylvania for June; data not re- 


ported. 


5 Ratio for Wisconsin based on benefits and collec- 


tions since Jan. 1, 1938. 


It should be emphasized that the 
measure in the column “Under pres- 
ent State formulas” is a hypothetical 
figure. It is not a forecast, since it 
in no way considers the probable 
future volume and duration of unem- 
ployment. It is unrealistic in that it 
does not take account of many per- 
tinent factors, such as eligibility and 
seasonal provisions in State laws. 
Any use of these data, especially 
State-by-State comparisons, should 
be made only in the light of available 
information on the extent to which 
each State’s economy is based on po- 
tentially unstable industries, since 
in these ratios no account has been 
taken of the probable future unem- 
ployment experience in a State. It 
is evident, moreover, that, of two 
States equal in all other respects, the 
one with the less liberal benefit for- 
mula will have the stronger financial 
position. Benefit formulas. differ 
greatly among the States, and these 
differences greatly affect the ratios. 

In order to examine the relative 
ability of the different States to fi- 
nance equally adequate benefit for- 
mulas, ratios were calculated to indi- 
cate what proportion of covered 
workers employed in December 1943 
could receive benefits for 26 weeks 
at a weekly rate computed uniformly 
for all States—at 5 percent of high- 
quarter earnings and ranging from 
$5 to $25. No allowance is made for 
ineligibility for benefits because of 
lack of wage credits, and the figures 
shown are subject to the same limita- 
tions as the data in the preceding 
column of the table. 

Under this uniform formula, the 
proportion of individuals to whom full 
benefits could be paid would drop 
sharply—for the country as a whole, 
from more than one-half to about 
one-third. The proportions would 
drop in every State, primarily because 
no State now provides benefits for 
as long as 26 weeks to all eligible 
claimants or a maximum benefit rate 
as high as $25. In one State—Flor- 
ida—the proportion of workers to 
whom benefits could be paid would 
drop from above one-half to below 
one-fourth. Decreases of more than 
50 percent in the number of workers to 
whom benefits could be paid for the 
full duration would take place in 32 
States. States with relatively liberal 
provisions for duration and weekly 
benefit amount, such as California, 
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Maryland, and Utah, would be able’ proportions of covered workers then 
to pay benefits to only slightly smaller under their present laws. 


Another effect of the substitution 
of this uniform formula for the dif- 


Table 6.—Selected data on financial aspects of unemployment compensation, by State and specified period 


[Based on data reported by State agencies,' corrected to Aug. 2, 1944] 


Amount of benefits paid for each $1 collected 

















Monthand| , _ ed Calendar year 
sar hene- v vt 
State Ieee feat | 08 b ne fits 
ahi as ( ine 
payable 30, 1944 
1938 1939 1940 | 1941 1942 
Total * $5, 403, O82 | § $0.74 $0.55 |$0.61 $0.34 $0.30 
Ala Jan. 1938 54, 656 1. 25 0 25 
Alaska Jan. 1939 5, 688 64 ll 
Ariz Jan. 1938 14, 541 1. 07 70 .14 
Ark Jan. 1939 22, 219 he 53 57 .16 
Calif Jan. 1938 535, 718 38 50 57 31 
Colo Jan. 1939 27, 708 a . 69 43 .14 
Conn Jan. 1938 ) 95 3 11 12 
Del Jan. 1939 13, 30 19 .29 
D.C Jan. 1938 0, ¢ 26 21 33 .14 
Fla Jan. 1939 54 68 51 
Ga do 60, 703 . 40 -51 . 29 .39 
Hawaii do 15, O85 15 14 .07 06 
Idaho Sept. 1938 11,059 1.10 | 1.03 . 66 26 
Ill a July 1939 . 62 35 39 
Ind Apr. 1938 19 .44 22 33 
lowa July 1938 64 . 52 29 24 
Kans Jan. 1939 42 . 44 39 26 
Ky do 44 .44 20) 19 
La Jan. 1938 45 60 . 84 72 40) 
Maine do 1, 43 .74 85 31 16 
Md do 1. 00 47 . 53 .16 
Mass do 75 52 .81 31 
Mich July 1938 82 53 42 
Minn Jan. 1938 68 53 79 . 43 
Miss Apr. 1938 17, 725 .65 | .86 33 
Mo - Jan. 1939 28 .37 42 
Mont July 1939 1.15 37 
Ne br Jan. 1939 33 . 68 34 
Nev do 7 86 | 1.19 .12 
N.H Jan. 1938 17, 765 .99 . 54 . 87 17 
N.J Jan. 1939 350, 650 .32 . 33 . 25 . 28 
N. Mex : Dee. 1938 7, 527 86 . 87 .49 . 30 
N. ¥ Jan. 1938 722, 880 .70 . 69 .78 . 46 .37 
N.C do $1, 465 84 .39} .40] .29] .17 
N. Dak Jan. 1939 4, 087 . 55 72 . 66 . 48 
Ohio do 380, 744 .43 .42 : 
Okla Dec. 1938 38, 334 . 76 . 60 
Oreg Jan. 1938 2, f . 98 71 . 61 
Pa do 540, 000 1.02 . 69 . 53 
R.I do 35, 634 1.14 .70 | .80 
s.C ‘ July 1938 56 
S. Dak Jan. 1939 35 
Tenn Jan. 1938 91 53 
Tex do 43 47 
Utah do 1.18 . 63 | 
Vt do 58 | . 38 
Va do 68 . 44 
Wash Jan. 1939 . 69 
W. Va . Jan. 1938 1.35 . 42 
Wis July 1936 8 . 24 37 
Wyo Jan. 1939 .83 | 1.05 


! Except interest, which is credited and reported by Treasury, and estimated 
percent of employed covered workers who could be paid benefits for maximum 
duration out of funds available June 30, 1944, under uniform benefit formula. 
See footnote 6. 

2 Sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account and benefit-pay- 
ment account and in State account in Federal unemployment trust fund. 

Ratio of cumulative benefits paid to cumulative collections; comparisons of 
ratios are valid only among States swh ich initiated benefit payments at same time. 

4 For 1939-42 data, wages under $3,000 assumed to equal taxable wages in States 
where $3,000 limitation was in effect, and, except for Nevada and Idaho, ratio 
of taxable wages to total wages for first full year in which the $3,000 limitation 
was in effect was applied to annual wage totals for previous years; for Nevada 
and Idaho data, for 1939-41, the 1941 United States ratio between taxable and 
total wages was applied to the annual wage total, and for 1942, the 1942 United 
States ratio was used. 1943 wages under $3,000 estimated for all States from 


other sources. 


Percent of em- 
ployed covered 
workers who 














Funds available at end of year could be _ paid 
as percent of wages under benefits for max- 
As of June 30, $3,000 during year mum duration 
1944 out of funds avail- 
able on June 30, 
Jan 1944 
June ee ee 
1944 | 
Since initia. Under Under 
1943 benefits) tion of | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 , 1943 | Present | uniform 
first ook State benefit 
payable p. oho formula 5 | formula ® 
$0.06 $0.05 19 $0, 34 $0. 29 5.7 6.1 ¢ 3.8 8.0 66. 5 35.9 
13 .04 sa a: 5.2 6.3 6.2 6.0 7.¢ 56. 4 
02 | .02 23 20} 6.2] 5.4 4.9) 6.1 9.0 197.1 
-01 . 04 oo .3l 3.7] 41 4.9 5.2 7.0 76. 2 
-07 .05 .35 . 28 6.4 5.5 . 3 3 7.9 64.3 
. 04 . 07 . 34 -al 8.3 7.7 7.5 7.4 8.8 60. 6 
.03 .03 39 .29| 6.9 6.0 6.5 6.1 8.3 79.7 
. 02 .03 . 20 18 | 48 6.1 6.4 6.8 8.2 63. 6 
- 08 06 ~ 25 .18 8.2; 81 8.7 7.8 7.5 1174.3 | 
.07 . 45 2 . 20 8.2 8.7 9.5 | 10.9 | 13.3 62.8 
.07 . 03 . 43 35 6.2 4.9 4.8 4.8 5.7 52.1 
| 
.07 | .03 . 28 i 231 2S) Tl) Za ES 78.3 37.3 
01 01 08 .06| 7.5] 95] 7.9) 66) 9.1 52. 2 32.4 
. 04 . 03 49 -40|} &0 4.1 4.2 4.8 8.2 85.8 41.3 
-13 | .10 .37 .26| 7.8] 7.6] 7.9] 8&4] 87 53.4 34.2 
.07 . 06 . 34 29 4.8 5.4 5.7 5.8 6.7 57.4 30. 4 
. 05 . 03 . 34 22d 5.7 6.0 6.7 3 8.4 91.7 36.9 
. 06 . 06 25 .18 8.4 8.1 7.5 5 6.4 69.6 30. 4 
.07 . 07 . 25 -19 | 10.0 | 11.3 | 11.4 7 | 12.7 111.6 56. 4 
.07 . 03 .41 . 36 6.3 5.9] 5.4 5.7 6.9 49.3 | 32.9 
.05 | .05 . 39 .85| 26) 27} 37) 47) 63 89.4 | 33.8 
| 
. 03 .04 26 3.9 4.5 5.0 5.8 7.4 45.0 | 
.07 .10 39 5.6 5.6 6.1 6.3 6.9 43.3 
.05 | .10 .83) 32) 3.9] &3/ 48] 63] 38.6 | 
.07 . 04 . 39 5.1 5.2 5.3 5.4 6.7 59.0 | 
.07 . 03 . 34 5.0 4.0 4.3 4.8 7.4 72.7 | 
al . 08 27 . 20 Aa 8.5 8.6 8.3 8.9 67.7 
. 03 . 04 54 . 36 8.0 5.6 5.7 6.6 9.2 89. & | 
. 04 . 04 32 22 8.7 7.8 7.6 5.9 7.0 73. § 
01 .02 34 .23 | 60] 37] 38] 3.8 7.5 83. 5 
. 08 .07 42 | .30 5.5 5.4 5.7 7.4 9.4 86.9 
.07 . 05 21 .18 8.6 9.6 | 10.1 | 10.0 | 11.2 96.3 52.5 
. 02 .01 45 33 5.9 4.8 . 4 5.9 7.8 74.8 31.9 
. 09 05 42 38 4.0 3 5.2] 6.1 8.0 57.8 35. 6 
.03 | .02 27 244) 49] 69/ 62) 7.3) 93 126. 4 53.4 
05 . 03 .53 .33 8.2) 6.8 7.0 8.0 9.4 72. 5 31.8 
.02 . 02 23 .18 r 7.6 8.0 7.6 7.7 70.1 | 34.3 
.07 .07 . 38 2 | 69] 7.5 8.1 6.7 1 Pe 61.9 30. 6 
.02 01 39 PY if 3.5) 41 4.9 5. 6.0 104. 9 34.4 
. 03 02 .32 | .29 3.6 4.4 5.5 7.0 9.1 80. 3 38.0 
. 09 08 43 .39 4.4 4.9 6.4 7.7 | 10.0 91.5 46.6 
.10 . 06 . 30 . 25 6.2 6.4 6.5 6.8 8.2 64. 4 29. 1 
.05 . 06 31 . 20 7.6 8.1 8.6 7.8 9.8 96. 4 43. 0 
.12 . 06 39 ~ 35 6 4.9 4.7 5.3 6.8 69. 7 30. 9 
. 03 . 02 . 30 25 6.3 7.2 6.7 6.0 6.3 66. 2 28. 2 
01 04 35 31 4.1 4.8 4.8 6.7 45.2 30.9 
05 03 29 25 5.6 6.3 7.0 8.7 73. 0 35.7 
08 01 36 31 5.2 4.9 4.9 6.6 75. 4 33. 4 
01 01 23 .19 5.6 5.4 5.6 7.0 79. 2 34.7 
08 .07 39 . 34 5.2 5.8 6.4 7.5 73. 2 34.8 
. 03 .05 22 .19 8.5 | 8&8 8.4 7.7 8.6 69.3 46, 1 
01 (13) 49 . 35 6.7 5.1 5.7 6.7 8.1 56.3 30.9 


5’ Employed covered workers as of Dec. 31, 1943; weekly payment equal to 
average weekly benefit for total unemployment, April-June 1944; all claimants 
assumed to receive maximum number of weeks of benefits payable under State 
law to claimant with assumed average weekly benefit amount; for Wisconsin, 
claimants assumed to have only 1 base-period employer. 

6 Employed covered workers as of Dec. 31, 1943; uniform duration of 26 weeks 
and weekly benefit amount equal to 1/20 of high-quarter earnings—$5 minimum, 
$25 maximum; all claimants assumed to draw all benefits for which they are 
eligible. 

Includes estimated data for June for Pennsylvania. 

® Based on 23 States paying benefits Jan. 1, 1938. 

® Based on 49 States paying benefits Jan. 1, 1939. 

10 Wisconsin ratio based on benefits and collections since Jan. 1, 1938. 

11 Less than statutory maximum number of weeks used. See footnote 5 for 
assumptions used. 

12 Data for June estimated. 

13 Less than 0.05 cents. 
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ferent State provisions is to reduce 
considerably the variation among 
States. Florida would replace Michi- 
gan as the State in a position to pay 
benefits to the smallest proportion of 
its employed covered workers—24.4 
percent. The ratio between extremes 
would drop from more than 5 to 1 
to about 3.5 to 1. 


Employment Service 
Operations* 


Labor-Market Developments 


The usual seasonal increase in June 
brought the total civilian labor force 
to 54.2 million, 1 million less than a 
year earlier and 2 million less than in 
June 1942, according to estimates of 
the Bureau of the Census. A period 
of relative stabilization in the size and 
composition of the labor force has 
apparently been reached. From June 
1943 to June 1944, the decrease in men 
in the labor force was only 4 percent 
and the increase of women workers 
about 2 percent, as compared with a 
decrease of 10 percent and an increase 
of 18 percent, respectively, from June 
1942 to June 1943. 

The movement of seasonal workers 
back to the farms continued in June, 
intensifying labor shortages in non- 
agricultural employment, particularly 
in the lumber industry. The total 
number of women workers reached a 
new high of 18.2 millionin June. The 
increase from May, caused mainly by 
the entry of students, raised the num- 
ber of women workers 100,000 above 
the record peak of 18.1 million in July 
1943. More women were in agricul- 
tural employment in June 1944 than 
in any other month but 2 since March 
1940, while the number of women in 
nonagricultural employment was 
larger only in December 1943. 

The number of unemployed work- 
ers in June is estimated at 1 million. 
Evidently more young people than 
usual were able to find jobs immedi- 
ately after leaving school. Although 
there was a seasonal increase in the 
number of unemployed persons—120,- 
000 more than in May—the increase 
was small and confined to boys and 
girls under 20 years. There seems to 


*Data from Reports and Analysis Serv- 
ice, War Manpower Commission, and from 
published releases of other Government 
agencies. 


be little evidence as yet of the effects 
of cut-backs in war production. 


Placement Activities 


June nonagricultural placements by 
the USES were 17 percent above those 
in May; only six States reported de- 
clines (table 7). The number of place- 
ments of women also increased almost 
17 percent, while placements of non- 
white workers rose 8 percent, slightly 
less than from April to May. The 
largest relative increase in placements 


of women was in Minnesota (83 per- 
cent) and that of nonwhite workers 
in Utah (167 percent). 

Almost nine-tenths of all the non- 
agricultural placements were for jobs 
in essential and locally needed ac- 
tivities. Placements of this type 
ranged among the States from 54 per- 
cent of all placements in Nevada to 98 
percent in Delaware and were less 
than 75 percent in five States only. 

During April-June 1944, nonagri- 
cultural placements totaled 11 per- 


Table 7.—Nonagricultural placements, by State, June 1944 


Total 














Women Nonwhite 
. a Percentage Short- Percent- Percent- 
War 7) R change from— time, age age 
= Num- |_____ssSSS| number; Num- | change | Num- | change 
ber | ber from ber from 
May | June May May 
1944 | 1943 1944 1944 ! 
TiiGavabiianeendivecane 972, 586 | +16.7 +12.9 | 81,440 | 366,830 | +16.5 | 166, 542 +7.8 
Region I: 
Connecticut.............- 12, 638 +8.6 |) +16.4 211 5, 442 +2.5 740 +44 
ES aa hnchaibilicaetdesitace 5, 545 +37.6 | —24.0 47 2, 100 +37.3 23 ‘ 
Massachusetts pnchaidiion ie 25, 231 +21.0 | +11.0 153 | 11,932 | +22.0 648 19.6 
New Hampshire... 2,809 | +14.0| +28.8 11| 1,339] +20.8 9 
Rhode Island 8,249 | +22.6 +127.8 2/ 4,201 +19. 7 240 3.8 
Vermont. 1, 458 +49.4 | +97.3 14 765 +33. 0 1 
Region II: } 
New York....... 85,435 | +11.3 | 418.4) 27,178 | 41,499 | +10.6 30, 614 +1.9 
Region III: 
Delaware 2,147 | +23.5 +7.8 1 854 +22. 3 672 12.0 
New Jersey __- 33,353 | +12.6] +11.2 1,275 | 13,5! +16.8 5, 657 22.1 
Pennsylvania 57, 787 +23.0 | +47.6 1,802 | 22,519 +17.3 8, 785 —.8 
Region IV: | | 
District of Columbi 4,547 | +14.9| +59.0 1,079 | 2,732 | +28.4 +5.0 
Maryland..-_.......- 19,297 | +56.9 |} +13.5 9/| 8, +47, 2 32.5 
North Carolina 20, 007 +10.3 | +348 353 | 8, +7. —2.3 
Virginia - a 19, 736 +13.3 | +118.9 71 7, 881 +7.0 29, 2 
West Virginia 13,279 | +18.3] +81.5 244 3, 139 +5. 1 =8. 7 
Region V: } | 
Kentucky 14,980 | +87] +20.2 87| 4,977] +7.0| 2,198 2.3 
Michigan 29,167 | +11.9] -—18.8 510 | 10,478 | +11.2 3, 550 +.9 
Ohio is 77,073 | +36.4 | +24.6 | 10,975 | 30,387} +32.1| 12,608 +-30.3 
Region VI: | 
Tilinois - - --.-- 46, 410 +28.1 | +56.2 5,958 | 13, 688 +24.0 4, 166 7.1 
Indiana 26, 989 +10.8 +.5 | 3, 144 | 9, 513 +5 11.5 
Wisconsin -_-. 18, 984 +55.3 | —14.9/ 1,588] 7,710 31.5 
Region VII: 
Alabama 21, 414 —3.4 +6. 2 ll 8, 174 7.8 
Florida 17, 075 —.2) —28.7 969 | 6,399 +6.0 
Georgia... 26,746 | +18.4) +10.5 29 | 10,724 34.9 
Mississippi 11,750 | +18.5 +4.3 73 4, 212 18.6 
South Carolina 8, 852 +43.7 +14.7 108 3, 414 22.9 
Tennessee 24, 022 2.1) +35.3 121 | 7,557 +. 5 
Region VIII: } | 
Towa_-_.- 5, O44 +21.0 | +37.7 289 | 6,598 19. 2 
Minnesota 19, 464 +53.4 | +18.1 2,710 | 6,854 63.5 
Nebraska g 6,631 | +26.6 | +23.9 300 | 2,183 10. 1 
North Dakota 2,001 | +22.2| —17.2 428 | | 608 14.1 
South Dakota 2,579 | +20.6| +416.4 734 | 745 +1.8 
Region IX: 
Arkansas 7, 456 +3.7| —20.1 488 2,719 —3.6 
Kansas. _.- 9, 547 (?) —29.3 628 4, 466 5.9 
Missouri 24, 75 +37.4 —20.0 406 11, 199 12.1 
Oklahoma 11,012 | +168] +13.6 1, 000 3, 902 21.3 
Region X: 
Louisiana 10, 744 —5.6 +92. 2 243 3, 068 14.7 
New Mexico... 2, 549 +3.0 +14. 8 47 642 +24.0 
Texas one 53, 892 +3.0 +25.1 2, 794 17, 004 7.1 
Region XI: 
ET Ee 8, 081 +13. 1 +21.1 1, 004 2, 153 +3.5 181 3.7 
Idaho.... 3, 178 +4.4 +7.7 269 739 | +28.3 46 
Montana 3, 092 +.8 +48.9 182 398 +2.8 68 17.1 
Utah ah 5, 845 +8. 7 —11.5 85 1, 653 —7.1 342 167.2 
Wyoming 1,627 | +182 (3) 43 325 | +16.5 20 
Region XII: 
Arizona 5, 181 —4.9 +25.3 150 1, 668 —8.2 906 -3.6 
California 87, 076 +15.7 +2. 5 6, 920 33, 789 +23. 4 9, 293 +4.9 
Nevada 2, 651 —6.9 | —29.5 495 603 | —22.1 340 —13.3 
Oregon 17, 460 +30. 5 —30.7 1, 596 4, 311 +12. 1 686 +46. 0 
Washington 36, 842 +3.6 +4.1 4, 606 9, 575 +25. 0 4, 345 -2.8 
1 Computed only for States reporting 50 or more 2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


nonwhite placements in both months. 


3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent 
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Table 8.—Raiiroad unemployment insurance: Placements, applications for certificate of benefit rights 


received, claims received, and 


benefit payments certified, by specified period, 1942-44 


























1943-44 1942-43 
| 
Period - po Benefit payments ? PI | Anat | Benefit payments 2 
; > lace- pplica- Med * aa ace pplica- : 
ments | tions! Claims ments tions ! Claims | 

| Number | Amount | Number | Amount 
July-June _-__- 647, 361 | 6, 839 | 27, 495 20, 858 $547, 041 | 196, 565 | 21, 816 100, 826 79, 397 | 3 $1, 752, 768 
July 1943. .......-- : 29, 276 | 1, 024 | 2, 034 1, 213 | 29, 123 15, 628 6, 642 | 11, 134 | 7, 263 148, 236 
August__-..-.- = s ioe ee 36, 090 | 697 | 2, 006 1, 565 | 40, 342 | 12, 922 8, 213 12, 407 10, 268 | 218, 762 
September-...........-.- 26, 688 449 2, 036 1, 576 | 41, 951 | 11, 315 | 1, 865 | 11, 566 | 9, 265 | 203, 740 
is cessnceence 29, 246 | 470 1, 963 1, 452 | 38, 020 | 9, 404 1, 293 | 10, 913 | 8, 642 | 187, 418 
November.....-.-- pivceenneiasavan 38, 322 | 491 | 2, 111 1, 510 39, 960 | 8, 097 1, 303 | 8, 673 | 6, 989 153, 474 
a 77, 314 1, 333 2, 813 1,470 37, 917 15, 493 3, 027 | ‘ | 7, 355 3 151, 624 
January 1944. -..-- Z 62, 65 714 3, 291 2, 892 73, 724 15, 706 1, 873 | 10, 914 | 8, 898 | 198, 410 
February-.----- 58, 966 477 3, 131 2, 463 65, 654 15, 805 772 | , 310 | 6, 936 | 157, 914 
I Sartnctdepia ii aaiknas praca ndlemcccucaid 60, 855 79 3, 244 2, 829 3 78, 516 19, 179 600 7, 184 5, 854 139, 525 
Si danopacneus | 71, 582 257 2, 184 1, 828 3 47, 276 17, 873 426 | 5, 010 4,170 103, 392 
0 SESS ra 70, 421 276 1, 474 1, 127 29, 538 | 18, 493 | 380 | 2, 795 2, 201 3 51, 547 
| EE EC RRS Re eat 272 | 1, 208 933 25, 020 | 36, 650 | 422 | 2, 104 | 1, 556 | 38, 725 


85, 948 | 








1 Includes applications for current and preceding benefit years. 
2 Net figures adjusted for underpayments and recovery of overpayments. 


cent more than in the preceding 3 
months and 14 percent more than in 
April-June 1943. In three States 
(South Carolina, South Dakota, and 
Montana) placements rose more than 
50 percent from the number in Janu- 
ary—March 1944; in two other States 
(Virginia and Rhode Island) the 
number was more than double that 
in April—June 1943. 

Almost 74,000 applications for work 


Table 9.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number of certifications, average 
ment, and average number of compensable days, bene 


All certifications 


Type of certification and period Aver 
Num- age 
ber pay- 
ment 
Certifications for first registration 
period: 
July 1943_. 304 | $18. 94 
August 551 20. 35 
September... 341 20. 52 
October - --- ‘ 297 19. 78 
November--.- 293 19. 47 
December 444 20. 94 
January 1944 904 19. 21 
February _---- ; . 434 19. 27 
7 353 20. 64 
April . 224 21. 93 
eS 75 21. 96 
June a 154 | 21.26 
Certifications for subsequent regis- 
tration periods: 
July 1943 . . ‘ 21 27. 64 
August i 968 29. 75 
September 1,239 | 29.14 
October 1, 208 28. 29 
November-.- 1, 254 28. 60 
December 1,242 | 26.44 
January 1944 2,012 | 28.42 
February -- 2, 081 28. 24 
March 2, 511 28. 67 
April 1, 624 26. 62 | 
May -- 992 27. 36 
June 805 27.91 


3 Revised. 


were received from veterans and 
59,000 placements made during June; 
more than two-thirds of the place- 
ments were of World War II veterans. 
Of the 174,000 placements of veterans 
in the 3 months April-June, almost 
half were in unskilled jobs; slightly 
more than one-sixth were in semi- 
skilled occupations and slightly less 
than one-sixth in skilled occupations. 
About one-third of the placements 


ay- 
t year 1943-44, by month ' 





Percent of certifications with 
specified days of unemployment 2 





Aver- 
Aver- age 
age com- Total 14 8-13 5-7 
daily pen- days days days 
benefit | sable 
days? 
$3.17 5. 97 100. 0 69. 4 30. 6 
3. 44 5. 92 100. 0 66.1 33.9 
3. 33 6. 16 100. 0 72.4 27.6 
3. 32 5.95 100. 0 5. 3 | 34.7 
3. 30 5. 90 100.0 5. 2 33.8 
3. 39 6. 18 100. 0 73.6 26. 4 
3. 27 5. 87 100. 0 52.7 47.3 
3. 21 6. 01 100. 0 67.7 32.3 
3. 41 6. 05 100.0 68. 3 31.7 
3. 51 6. 25 100.0 73.7 26.3 
3. 57 6. 16 100. 0 74.3 25. 7 
3. 49 6. 08 100. 0 72.1 27.9 
2. 86 9. 67 100.0 90. 5 9.5 0.0 
3. 32 8. 96 100.0 74.6 19.8 5.6 
3. 28 8. 88 100. 0 71.9 23.3 4.8 
3. 32 8. 52 100. 0 67.5 23.8 8.7 
3. 27 8. 75 100. 0 70.3 23.6 6.1 
3. 25 8.14 100. 0 61.5 24.9 13.6 
3. 25 8. 75 100. 0 71.8 21.6 6.6 
3.16 8. 94 100.0 75.4 18.4 6.2 
3. 23 8. 88 100. 0 73. 2 21.0 5.8 
3.19 8. 35 100.0 63. 6 27.8 | 8.6 
3. 23 8.47 100. 0 69.3 20. 1 | 10.6 
3. 29 8. 48 100.0 67.4 23.0 9.6 





1 Data cover only certifications for unemployment 
in the current benefit year. Data for initial certifi- 


cations in all months and subsequent certifications 
in July are based on a complete tabulation; data for 
subsequent certifications in other months, except 





tota] number of certifications and average payment 
for all certifications, are based on a 50-percent sample. 

2 Benefits are payable for each day of unemploy- 
ment in excess of 7 for first registration period and 
in excess of 4 for subsequent registration periods. 


Amounts are rounded to the nearest dollar and may not add up to totals shown. 


during the quarter were concentrated 
in four States (New York, Texas, Cali- 
fornia, and Washington). Almost 
half of all veterans’ placements in 
service jobs were in these same four 
States, as were one-third of those in 
professional and managerial, clerical, 
and skilled jobs, and about one-fourth 
of all those in semiskilled and non- 
skilled jobs. 


Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance and 
Employment Service, 
1943-44" 


Operations under the railroad un- 
employment insurance program dur- 
ing 1943-44, as in the preceding bene- 
fit year, were dominated by the scar- 
city of workers. Although average 
employment in the railroad industry 
increased by 80,000, the number of 
additional workers needed averaged 
more than 100,000. Consequently the 
number of placements of workers in 
railroad jobs by the employment serv- 
ice increased considerably, and the 
amount of unemployment benefits 
decreased to levels previously con- 
sidered impossible. 


Employment Service 

During 1943-44, the employment. 
service made more than three times 
as Many placements as in the pre- 


*Prepared by the Office of Director of 


Research, Railroad Retirement Board, in 
collaboration with the Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics, Social Security 
Board. 
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ceding year and nearly 11 times 
as many as in 1941-42. Large in- 
creases occurred in every region 
throughout the year. The number of 
interregional placements, however, 
dropped more than half, because 
fewer areas had labor surpluses. 

Except for the group of skilled 
maintenance of way and structures 
employees, from two to four times as 
many placements were made in each 
occupational group. The number of 
workers placed in the skilled and 
semiskilled occupations not only in- 
creased considerably but also formed 
a larger proportion of the total than 
heretofore. Conversely, the propor- 
tion of placements as laborers de- 
clined from 88 percent of the total 
in 1941-42 and 76 percent in 1942-43 
to 73 percent in 1943-44, 

The employment service, moreover, 
had many additional responsibilities 
under the employment stabilization 
program of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, such as granting statements 
of availability to railroad and certain 
nonrailroad workers, and was also 
active in initiating and developing 
special programs to assist the indus- 
try in solving its personnel problems. 
Under the Mexican program begun in 
May 1943, some 54,000 workers have 
been brought into the country for 


_ 

railroad work, and contracts for 34,500 
Mexican nationals were in force at 
the end of the year. Many thousands 
of additional workers were recruited 
under programs designed to encour- 
age the employment of women, vet- 
erans, students, and between-season 
agricultural workers. Under regula- 
tions of the War arf Navy Depart- 
ments it also became possible to ob- 
tain the services of military personnel 
for emergency or off-duty work. Over 
30,000 placements from this source 
in December eased considerably the 
problem of handling the holiday 
traffic. 


Unemployment Insurance Opera- 
tions 


Widespread labor shortages and the 
increased mobility of labor reduced 
the general level of unemployment 
well below the previously accepted 
“irreducible minimum.” Although the 
number of workers qualified for un- 
employment benefits was more than 
40 percent greater than in 1940-41, 
the year in which the largest amount 
of benefits was paid out under the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, the numbers of current-year 
beneficiaries, claims, and benefit pay- 
ments were only 2-3 percent of the 
1940-41 totals. Likewise, both the 


: 


average number of payments per 
beneficiary and the proportion of 
beneficiaries exhausting their benefit 
rights were smaller than in any pre- 
vious year. 

In general, the decrease in pay- 
ments was greatest in the States along 
the Atlantic coast and least in the 
Central States and those on the Pa- 
cific coast, where the decreases had 
been sharpest the year before. Well 
over half the total amount paid went 
to workers in 10 States—Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Wisconsin. 


Payments to unemployed trainmen 
and enginemen constituted more than 
a third the number of 1943-44 pay- 
ments, exceeding in every month those 
made to any other group. In con- 
trast, payments to laborers, usually 
the most numerous, were less than a 
fourth of the total. The larger pro- 
portion of payments to trainmen and 
enginemen and the generally higher 
level of base-year earnings were the 
primary factors in increases of $3.10 
and $4.60, respectively, in the average 
payments for initial and subsequent 
periods of unemployment. The aver- 
age number of compensable days per 
period was also somewhat higher. 





Old-A ge and Survivors Insurance 


Under the Social 
Security Act 


Employers, Workers, and Taxable 
Wages, First Quarter, 1944 


Covered employment during the 
first quarter of 1944 was estimated at 
37 million, or only 0.6 percent more 
than during the corresponding period 
of 1943. This small increase em- 
phasizes the fact that wartime expan- 
sion of employment has about reached 
its limit. The 0.9 percent decrease 
from the fourth quarter of 1943 re- 
flects the usual seasonal decline. 

Estimated total and average tax- 
able wages in the first quarter of 1944 
reached the highest peaks since the 
inauguration of quarterly tax report- 
ing in 1938. Total taxable wages 


amounted to $17.6 billion, or 13 per- 
cent more than in the first quarter of 


1943. Average taxable wages of $475 
were 12 percent more than in the 
first quarter of 1943. These large in- 
creases, contrasted with the relatively 
small changes in covered employment, 
probably reflect automatic scheduled 
wage increases and the upgrading 
policies which have been put into 
effect in many industries. 

The 2.0 million employers report- 
ing wages paid during the first quar- 
ter represented a 2-percent increase 
over the number during the first and 
last quarters of 1943. 


Monthly Benefits in Force and Pay- 
ments Certified, June 1944 


At the end of June, monthly bene- 
fits were in force for more than 998,- 
200 persons at a monthly rate of al- 
most $18.3 million. The number of 
benefits awarded during the month 
was 5.7 percent less than in May. 


While the number decreased for all 
types of benefits, the decline was 
greater for awards to retired work- 
ers and their wives than for survivor 
awards. 

The average monthly benefit in 
force, while varying little from month 
to month, is increasing slowly for all 
types of benefits except widow’s bene- 
fits, which have declined gradually, 
except for a slight rise from Septem- 
ber 1943 to February 1944. The aver- 
ages for each type of benefit at the 
end of June of each year were as fol- 
lows: 


Type of benefit 
June 30, June 30, June June 30, 
1941 1942 1943 


Primary $22. 69 | $22. 82 2 23. 46 

ife’s 12. 11 12.15 12. 31 12. 47 
Child’s 12. 18 12. 18 12.2 12. 34 
Widow’s 20. 1 


Widow’s current 
Parent’s ‘ 
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high number of survivor benefit 
awards was to be expected since such 
awards are increasing as more work- 
ers acquire insured status and since 
more awards are generally processed 
during the first 2 quarters of the year. 

Awards of primary benefits were 
fewer in 1943 than in 1942 as the war 
brought increased employment oppor- 
tunities for older workers. Recently 
many older workers have withdrawn 
from covered employment, however, 
and awards to retired workers and 
their wives have been increasing. 
More such awards were made in the 
second quarter of 1944 than in any 


Monthly Benefits and Lump-Sum 
Payments Awarded, April-June 
1944 


During the second quarter of 1944, 
monthly benefits were awarded to 79,- 
000 individuals, more than in any pre- 
vious quarter and an increase of 4 per- 
cent over the January—March quarter 
and of 13 percent over the second 
quarter of 1943 (table 3). The num- 
bers of child’s benefit and of parent’s 
benefit awards were also higher than 
for any previous quarter, while awards 
of widow’s benefits and of widow’s 
current benefits were exceeded only 
during the first quarter of 1944. The 


Table 1.—Estimated number of employers and workers and estimated amount of taxable 
wages included under the old-age and survivors insurance program, by specified 
period, 1937-44! 


[Corrected to Aug. 1, 1944] 


Workers 
| with taxable 
| wages during 
period # (in 





| Employers Taxable wages 4 
| reporting 
taxable 
wages 2 (in 


Calendar year and quarter | 


Total (in Average per 














| thousands) | thousands) | millions) worker 
See (5) $29, 615 | $900 
ES TLR ES TEEN (5) 2 | 26, 502 | 833 
| Ree (8) 29, 745 | 881 
, ee . (5) 32, 974 | 932 
ae : . pba etiitehelh tide lieh vial titi . (5) | 41, 763 | 1,019 
1942 ......- (t) 52, 831 | 1, 133 
) . r . : — é | 62, 890 1,310 
1938 
January-March . 1, 873 | 25, 332 6, 580 | 260 
April-June 1, 920 | 25, 423 6, 57! 259 
July-September-- 1, 945 | 26, 252 6, 547 249 
October-December 1, 964 26, 759 6, 797 254 
1939 
January-March _- 1, 965 25, 856 | 7, 281 | 282 
April-June 2,027 | 27, 245 7, 445 273 
July-September os 2, 062 | 28, 022 7, 445 266 
October-December... 2, 089 | 28, 851 7, 574 263 
| 
1940 - 
January-March .--__-_....---.- Minced 2, 066 | 27, 314 | 8, 060 295 
April-June. . ween 2, 135 28, 345 8, 094 286 
July—September-- eee 2, 159 29, 542 8, 222 278 
IN isasc cebadadkens inemmeneeete 2, 164 30, 280 | 8, 598 284 
1941 
January-March anal ; sein 2, 174 | 30, 389 | 9, 501 | 313 
April-June —_ achenotsice : 2, 237 | 32, 634 10, 285 315 
July-September... -- es pinnate 2, 271 | 34, 522 10, 824 314 
October-December-.- eeekeuet 2, 250 | 34, 051 11, 153 328 
| 
1942 
January-March._--..-_-- 2, 188 | 33, 558 12, 104 361 
April-June. Re ‘ 2,173 | 35, 463 13, 057 368 
July-September-. 2, 119 | 36, 985 13, 792 | 373 
October-December ----| 2, 046 37, 265 13, 878 372 
1943 | | 
January-March..............----- eee 1,976 | 36, 769 15, 622 | 425 
OS ERNE ; REALS 2, 012 | 37, 700 16, 619 | 441 
July—September-_-........-..-.-- himanienl 1, 995 | 37, 837 16, C37 | 424 
October-December..----....---- 1, 985 | 37, 342 14, 612 | 391 
| 
1944 | 
2, 020 37, 000 17, 588 475 


January-March ®____- iseacoabts 


} 








1 Data subject to revision. Data in this table 
differ from those previously published because of 
revisions based on more recent tabulations and 
studies of delinquent reporting and duplication due 
to multiple accounts. 

2 Number corresponds to number of employer re- 
turns. A return may relate to more than 1 estab- 
lishment if employer operates several separate estab- 
lishments but reports for concern as a whole. 

3 Adjusted by estimate for duplication arising from 
recording of wages of some workers under more than 
1 account. 


4 Unadjusted for nontaxable wages erroneously re- 
ported or for wages not counted in determining in 
surance benefits. All wages over $3,000 a year paid 
to a worker by a single employer are not taxable. 
Beginning with 1940 all wages in excess of $3,000 a 
year received by any 1 worker are excluded in ben- 
efit computations. 

§ Not available. 

6 Preliminary. 


other quarter during the 3 years ended 
June 30, 1944. Awards of primary and 
wife’s benefits constituted 35.3 and 
12.8 percent of all awards of the sec- 
ond quarter of 1944 as compared with 
34.1 and 12.0 percent a year earlier. 
Awards of lump-sum death payments 
were also more numerous than in any 
previous quarter. 


Under the Railroad 
Retirement Act* 


An unprecedentedly large pay roll 
in 1943-44—the result of an already 
large and still growing labor force, of 
steady full-time employment, and of 
the wartime wage increases approved 
in the winter of 1943-44—resulted in 
record tax collections which exceeded 
benefit payments by about $132 mil- 
lion—69 percent more than the excess 
in 1942-43. 

Other effects of the war on the re- 
tirement account, while not so imme- 
diate and apparent, may prove in the 
long run to be almost as important as 
increased tax collections. Mié£llions of 
new workers are building up wage and 
service credits which later on may 
be the basis for retirement benefits 
for the workers or death benefits for 
their survivors. Moreover, while the 
comparatively higher wage rates now 
in effect increase tax receipts at 
present, they also mean greater fu- 
ture obligations, since the average 
earnings on which benefits will be 
computed are being increased. If the 
railroad labor force emerges from the 
war with a permanently higher wage 
level, future benefit expenditures will 
be considerably higher than was an- 
ticipated when the system was estab- 
lished, or even as recently as 1941. 

Immediately after Pearl Harbor the 
number of retirements dropped 
sharply. The retirements that would 
presumably have taken place, had it 
not been for the increase in employ- 
ment opportunities created by the 
war, have not been eliminated but 
merely postponed. In fact, the num- 
ber of applications filed each month, 
which reached its lowest point at 
about the end of 1942, began to rise 
in 1943 and was at about the imme- 
diate pre-war level in the last fiscal 


*Prepared by the Office of Director of 
Research, Railroad Retirement Board, in 
collaboration with the Bureau of Research 
and Statistics, Social Security Board. 
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Table 2.—Monthly benefits in force in each payment status,? actions effected during the 


month, and payments certified, by type of 


benefit, June 1944 


(Current month’s data corrected to July 12, 1944] 




































minimum provisions 


Total Primary Wile’s Child’s Widow’s Widow’s current Parent’s 
Status of benefit and action ei al ne ne ery: " - we dain i = eid re 
Num- Num- Num- Num- Num- Num- Num- : 

ber Amount ber Amount her Amount ber Amount - Amount er Amount ber | mount 
In force as of May 31, 1944 978, 438 $17, 886, 672' 410, 958 $9, 633, 002) 119, 352 $1, 487, 508 281, 009 $3, 466, 353 56, 280 $1, 134, 424) 106, 461) $2, 107, 993) 4,378 $57, 392 
Current-payment status. . 832, 096) 15, 073, 811/334, 744, 7, 890, 520/101, 359) 1, 272, 967/258, 036) 3, 55, 355, 1, 115, 319) 78, 298) 1, 550, 103) 4, 304 56, 441 
Deferred-payment status_... 4, 143 77,951); 2, 463 53, 813 978 679 160 3, 657 353 6, 167 61 
Conditional-payment status - - - 142,199, 2,734,910) 73,751) 1, 688, 669) 17,5 208, 563) 22, 294 269, 617 765 15, 448) 27, 810 551, 72% 69 890 
Suspended... 2 119,819, 2, 267,041) 65,022) 1,446,617) 14,77 171,013) 18, 385 220, 259 478 9, 436) 21, 101 418, 918 63 798 
Frozen... 22, 380 467, 869) 8, 729; 242,052) 2, 37,550) 3,909 49, 358 287 6,012, 6,709 132, 805 t 92 

Actions during June 1944: | | | 
Benefits awarded. . . 26, 122 79,101; 9,128) 224,502) 3,350 42,930 8,151 102, 296 1,995 40, 248) 3,383 ] 1, 550 
Entitlements terminated °- - 6, 397 5, 575} 2,151] 1, 054 13,093; 1,850 24, 195 173 3, 332) 1,143 2¢ 72 
Net adjustments * 66 2, 259 — 14) —3 9 58 1, 438 5) 135 20 0 0 
In force as of June 30, 1944 998, 229) , 457/417, 921) 9, 734) 121, 645) 1, 517, 354) 287, 368) 3, 545, 892 58, 107! 1, 171, 475) 108, 721) 2, 1! 4, 467 58, 570 
Current-payment status. . |846, 303} 5, 875) 339, 954) 8, 599| 103, 164) 1, 297, 794/261, 806, 3, 234, 191/57, 126) 1, 151, 346, 79, 866) 1 4, 387 7,548 
Deferred-payment status. - - | 4, 218} 78, 384) 2,476 55 3 83) 5, 834) 692 8, 300 164 3, 678 397) ¢ 74 
Conditional-payment status. - . |147, 708} 2, 823, 198) 75, 491) 1, 7% 24,870; 303, 401 817| 16, 451) 28, 458) { 948 
Suspended... 124, 943) 2, 348, 879) 66, 801) 1, 482, 962 20, 763) 251, 543 513 10, 087) < 32 846 
Frozen... 22, 765) 474,319) 8, 690 241, 500) 4, 107] 51, 858 304) 6, 364 102 

| | | 
Payments certified in June 5... nececen|ocenena ft 51,80, nn 8, 351, 111) .......} 1, 355, 491) ....... | 3, 438, 262) ......| 1, 183, 671) .....- 1, 61, 968 
| | | | 

1 Represents total benefits awarded afterfadjustment for subsequent changes 4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and 0 


in number and amount of benefits"(see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 
3), cumulative from January 1940.4 a : 

? Benefit in current-payment statusjis subject to no deduction or only to de- 
duction of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. Benefit in 
deferred-payment status is one withheld entirely for a known period. Be nefit 
in conditional-payment status is one withheld entirely for an indefinite period; 
if previously in current or deferred-payment status, it is a suspended benefit; 
otherwise it is a frozen benefit. uw f 
» ° Benefits are terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to bene- 





1939 amendments, sec. 203 (a) and (b), and from other administra 
5 Distribution by type of benefit estimated; includes retroactive 
6 Includes $1,710,580 paid as lump-sum benefits under 1939 amend 
able with respect to workers who died after December 1939, if no s 
be entitled to monthly benefits for month in which worker died) a 
as lump-sum benefits under 1935 act (payable with respect to workers \ 
prior to January 1940). 






fits for the reasons specified in{1939"amendments, sec. 202. 


year. Larger increases should be ex- 
pected during reconversion. More- 
over, employees who have delayed re- 
tirement during the emergency period 
in general are increasing their aver- 
age monthly earnings, with the result 
that their annuities will be larger 
when they do retire. 


While the wartime factors which 
tend to strengthen the retirement ac- 
count may outweigh these other 
counteracting factors, the present re- 
serve, added to the expected income, 
will not necessarily be sufficient to 
meet all future liabilities of the ac- 
count. On the contrary, a careful 


Table 3.—Number of monthly benefits and lump-sum death payments awarded, by type 


of benefit and by quarter, 1940-44 





























evaluation of the actuarial soundness 
of the account has shown that after 
a longer or shorter period, depending 
on economic and other conditions, 
benefit payments will exceed current 
tax collections and in time exhaust 
the accumulated reserve unless the 
tax rate is increased at some point. 


Tax Collections 


Tax receipts under the Carriers 
Taxing Act during 1943-44 were 28 


Monthly benefits Lump- 
Veer and quarter I A a ae el EE paw | percent above the total in the preced- 
Total | Primary | Wite’s Chila’s | Widow’s | Widow's | Parent's | PAY: , ing year, which in turn had shown a 
ne - jo so -percent advance over 1941-42 col- 
~ | | lections. Taxes in the last fiscal year 
Jan.-Mar.... 40, 780 28, 211 4, 366 5, 978 168 2, 057 | 0 | 7, 046 were based on rr 
Apr.-June 67, 824 33, 955 8, 468 | 17, 408 R85 | 6, 885 223 19, 074 sai e a taxable tite roll of 
July-Sept 76,113 | 38,245 | 11,981 £" 1, 560 6, 782 | 325 23,793 $4.1 billion,’ 21 percent above the cor- 
Oct.-Dee 70,267 | 31,924 9, 740 18, 776 1, 987 7, 536 | 304 25,182 responding figure for 1942-43. Collec- 
1941 } | j ¢ ‘ 
Jan.-Mar --- 74, 567 32, 802 9,901 | 20, 597 2, 703 337 30, 633 tions FOSS MTS sharply than pay roll 
Apr.-June. 66,074 | 28,879 8,962 | 18, 021 2, 617 7, 278 317 28,210 because of the change from 6 to 6% 
July-Sept 65, 59% 2 8,898 | 18,745 | 2, 786 | 7, 632 | 294 29, 610 : : 
Ont Deo 63, 052 8, 452 18, 256 | 2,914 7, 365 | 324 28, 850 percent in the combined tax rate on 
employees and employers, effective 
1942 , 
Jan.-Mar.... | 68, 181 27, 609 9, 161 19, 596 3,505 | 8,027 283 33,410 January 1, 1943. Since taxes col- 
Apr.-June. 67,679 | 26, 873 8,649 | 19, 991 3,690} 8,134 337 35,428 . 
July-Sept_- 62, 161 8. 013 18, 894 3.475 7,624 | 329 32, 932 ected in a given quarter are based, 
Oct.-Dee 60, 095 7, 426 18, 902 4, 103 8, 037 317 33, 221 generally, on compensation earned in 
| | . 
1943 the preceding quarter, only the re- 
Jan.-Mar.... nye 67,750 | 23,754 8,112 | 21,503 4,975 9, 078 | 328 40, 525 P eq ; y 
Apr.-June. .| 69, 757 23, 803 8, 372 22, 811 5, 051 9, 387 333 43, 108 
July-Sept -| 63, 501 21, 378 7, 896 20, 764 4, 695 8, 476 | 292 | 39, 485 
Oct.-Dee | 61,863 20, 139 7, 537 20, 541 4, 856 8, 478 | 312 39, 893 Total earnings were somewhat higher, 
since collections in July 1943-June 1944 
1944 : 
Jan.-Mar..... 75,207 | 25,474 | 9,401 | 23,978] 6,416 | 10, 225 | 313 | 47,342 Were based chiefly on earnings in April 
Apr.-June.. 79, 003 27, 907 10, 150 24, 442 6,086 | 10, 067 351 48, 976 1943—March 1944 and since compensation 
in excess of $300 for any month is not 

















1 Under 1939 amendments. 


taxable. 
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Table 4.—Railroad retirement: Percentage distribution of benefit payments, by class 


of benefit, fiscal years 1937-44 ' 





of 1943-44. The total for the year— 
$135 million—represented an increase 
of 3.3 percent over the preceding year, 
almost the same as the increase from 


‘ a. Death- Lump-sum 
petit Dies ny Employee ii ciilialaals Survivor | : 
Fiscal year Total annuities | Fensions | oo nunities Pe ol | ae 1941-42 to 1942-43. 
sia RW, WR sortie While disbursements have risen 
1936-37....... 100.0 97.7 |.. 0.8 ‘ey Sees each year, they have not kept pace 
1937-38... 100. 0 56.6 42.2 | “2 7 ©  , with tax collections. Payments in 
1938-39___. 160. 0 70.4 27.0 | Se a 1.2 
1980-40... 100.0 74.1 22.8 | 8] 4 1.9 1940-41 were 89 percent of the col- 
9 OMe ‘ 00. 77. 9.0 | 9] sa 2. 4 s : 
1941-42... 3 160. 0 79.7 16.2 1.0 | "3 2s  lections; in the next 2 fiscal years they 
1942-43... 100. 0 $1.0 13.8 | 1.0 | 3 3.9 were 74 and 63 percent, respectivel 
ee-St........... . 100. 0 82.7 a.7 1.0 | 2 4.4 P y, 
ie a ae ? ees (any and in 1943-44 were down to 51 per- 
1 Figures ioe annuities and pensions include death benefits include payments on claims initially cent. The end of the war, or even of 
amounts payable for a given month on all claims certified or recertified during month. Cancelations : 
certified to end of month and still in force, plus and repayments of amounts certified in previous the first phase of it, May see a reversal 
retroactive payments on claims initially certified or months are deducted. of this trend 
recertified during month. Figures for lump-sum 2 Less than 0.05 percent. 


ceipts in the last 3 months of 1942- A substantial pa 


43 were at the higher rate. The new 


the fiscal year 1943-44. 

The major reason for the increases 
in pay roll and taxes was the expan- 
sion in railroad employment, which 
Was accompanied by constantly im- 
proved opportunities for continuous 
work and additional pay.for overtime. 
By the end of June 1944 about 5.5 
million persons had already acquired 
credits under the system for service 
after 1936. More than one-third of 
all accounts with the Board were es- 
tablished in 1942 and 1943. In each 
of the 3 years 1941-43 average em- 
ployment grew by well over 100,000. 
The 1943 average was 1.6 million and 
preliminary estimates indicate 1.7 
million for the first half of 1944. 


January 1944. Wh 


April 1, 1943, they 


Benefit Payments 


2 The findings of a sample study of new 
entrants into the industry are carried 
in the Social and Economic Data section 
of this issue. 


in tax receipts over the preceding 
rate was applicable to all receipts in fiscal year—approximately one- 
third—was due to the wage increases 
approved by the Office of Economic 
Stabilization in October 1943 and 


justments were made retroactive to 


general effect until the beginning of 
1944. Although some of the adjust- 
ments were made in the last 2 months 
of 1943 and were reflected in the tax 
receipts for January-March 1944, 
they were most pronounced in the last 
quarter of 1943-44, 
reached the record quarterly figure to 
date of $78.7 million. 


Because of the growth in the num- 
ber of employee annuitants on the 
retirement rolls, total payments under 
the act averaged more than $11.4 mil- 
lion a month in the last few months 


Employee annuities accounted for 
83 percent of the total payments in 
1943-44, compared with 81 percent in 
1942-43. In the same period, pension 
payments declined from 14 to 12 per- 
cent while lump-sum death payments 
rose from 3.9 to 4.4 percent. Monthly 
survivor benefits represented about 1 
percent in each of the last 2 years 
(table 4). 

By the end of June the Board had 
certified an aggregate of $823 million, 
divided among 342,000 retirement and 
survivor benefits* as follows: $624.3 
million for 195,000 employee annui- 
ties; $167.2 million for 48,600 pen- 
sions; $7.1 million for 4,200 survivor 
annuities; $3.4 million for 8,200 death- 
benefit annuities; and $20.9 million for 
85,500 lump-sum death benefits. 


rt of the increase 


ile these wage ad- 


were not put into 


when collections 


Employee annuities—In 1943-44 
the Board received 20,200 applications 


’Chiefly because lump-sum death 
benefits are sometimes paid to 2 or more 
beneficiaries, the total number of bene- 
ficaries of the system was about 351,000. 


Table 5.—Railroad retirement: Annuities and pensions in force and net benefit payments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, 


by class of benefit, June 1944 ' 


In force May 31, 1944_...-.-. 164,000 | $10,610,789 | 138, 658 


During June 1944: 


Initial certifications____- Rene Ve) 85,222} 1, 198 | 
Terminations by death (deduct)..........--| | 1, 126 | 70, 580 | 804 
In force as of June 30, 1944__.....-- aaéccoandie 164, 125 10, 625,434 | 139, 033 


= et fee cecadllt SESE lnoscnccees 
| 


Total payments (net) 


1 For definitions of classes of benefit, see the Bulletin, October 1942, p. 25. 
Data for initial certifications are for period in which payment was certified, not 
for period in which it began to accrue. Data for terminations by death are for 
period in which notice of death was received, not for period in which beneficiary 
died. In-force data represent certifications less terminations by death; they are 
adjusted for recertifications, reinstatements, and terminations for reasons other 
than death (suspension, return to service, recovery from disability, commutation 
to lump-sum payment). Certifications are reported on an accounting-month 


Total | Employee annuities | 


Death-benefit 
annuities 2 


Pensions to former 3 , aie 
s ‘ Vivo 
carrier pensioners | Survivor annuities 





- = Ae TS wes H 
Amount | Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number | Amount Number | Amount 


| $9,224,649 | 21, 106 | $1,248,744 | 3, 673 $117, 138 | 563 | $20, 257 
| 82, 662 0 | 0 | 27 | 775 | 49 | 1, 784 
| 53,215 | 249 | 14, 843 | 13 | 323 60} 2198 
9, 254, 429 | 20,855 | 1,283,617 3,685 117, 548 552| 19, 843 
9, 499, 513 |......... | 1,212,170 |.%....... | 119,566 |..........| 26, 365 








basis ended on approximately the 20th, terminations are reported through the 
10th, and total payments are on calendar-month basis. Cents omitted. 

2 In a few cases, payments are made to more than 1 survivor on account of death 
of 1 individual; such payments are counted as single items. Terminations include 
those by death and by expiration of 12-month period for which death-benefit 
annuities are payable; nearly all terminations are of latter type. 

3 Includes $518,230 for lump-sum death benefits. 
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Table 6.—Railroad retirement: Appro- 
priations and expenditures for adminis- 
tration, fiscal years 1936-44 ' 





[Amounts in thousands] 
Expenditures 
—_ Appro- ae. 
Period priations Percent of 
Amount | benefit 
payments 
at | 
Cumulative > 
through June 1944./ $22, 682 $21, 448 2.6 
Fiscal year: s 
1935-36. - - 600 599 (2) 
1936 1, 30 1, 206 (2) 
1937-38... - 2, 825 2, 818 | 3.4 
1938-39. . . 2, 955 2,917 | 2.7 
1939-40. . . - 3, 254 2,810 | 2.5 
1940-41. . . 2, 998 2, 905 2.4 
1941-42... 3, 150 2, 878 | 2.3 
1942-43. ...-. }, O41 2, 848 | as 
1943-44. .... 2, 554 32, 375 | 1.8 
1 Unexpended balance of appropriations available 


for 3 years after date appropriated to liquidate en- 
cumbrances. 

*Notcomparable. 

3 Includes unpaid obligations. 


for employee annuities. The monthly 
average —1,683— was substantially 
higher than the average of some 1,500 
for each of the 2 preceding years but 
still below the 1,828 for 1940-41. The 
number of employee annuities certi- 
fied each year followed a similar pat- 
tern, falling from a monthly average 
of 1,721 in 1940-41 to about 1,350 in 
each of the 2 years following, and 
rising to 1,506 in 1943-44. 

Of the annuities certified each year, 
the proportion of age annuities, which 
had reached a low point of 74 percent 
in 1942-43, rose in 1943-44 to 77 per- 
cent—more than in any of the 5 pre- 
ceding years. The increase in the 
number of voluntary retirements be- 
cause of age (as compared with en- 
forced retirements because of dis- 
ability) was relatively greater than 
the increase in the number of rail- 
road employees old enough to retire. 
Retirants in the last year included 
a substantial number of individuals 
who had postponed retirement for a 
year or two because of the great in- 
centives for older men to remain in 
service as long as possible, but who 
were finding it increasingly difficult to 
keep on working. : 

Since the retirement system is still 
relatively young, beneficiaries added 


to the rolls each year considerably 
outnumber those dropped from the 
rolls because of death. The latter 
number, however, has been increas- 
ing steadily. Deaths among annui- 
tants were reported to the Board dur- 
ing the last fiscal year at an average 
rate of 889 a month. The rate for 
1942-43 was 808 and for the preceding 
year 737. By the end of June, 28 
percent of the 195,000 annuities certi- 
fied since the beginning of operations 
had been terminated by death. 

An additional 1,351 annuities were 
in terminated status for reasons other 
than death: 737 had been commuted 
to lump-sum payments; 471 annui- 
tants had returned to employment; 
48 disability annuitants had recov- 
ered from disability; and 95 annuities 
were in suspension for various other 
reasons. 

At the end of the year the Board 
was paying annuities to 139,000 retired 
employees (table 5). The annuity 
rolls had grown by an average of 605 
a month during 1943-44, compared 
with 501 in 1942-43 and 602 in 1941-42. 
While the size of the annuity rolls has 
tended to level off until the past year, 
the number of cases in force will un- 
doubtedly continue to grow for many 
years. 

The average monthly payment to 
retired employees on the rolls has 
been increasing because the more re- 
cently certified annuities were, on the 
whole, based on longer periods of serv- 
ice and higher monthly compensation. 
The rise is small—from $65.93 at the 
end of 1941-42 to $66.10 a year later 
and to $66.56 on June 30, 1944. 

Pensions.—By the end of the fiscal 
year, 14 percent of the former carrier 
pensioners on the rolls on July 1, 1943, 
were removed because of death. 
There were 3,413 terminations, an av- 
erage of 284 a month. About two- 
fifths of the 48,600 pensioners trans- 
ferred to the Board’s rolls since July 
1; 1937, were still receiving payments 
on June 30, 1944. 

The average pension payable at the 
end of June was $59.15. A year earlier 
the average was $59.11, and the year 
before that, $58.97. The average tends 


to increase, since pensioners removed 
from the rolls because of death are 
likely to include a large proportion of 
older individuals who retired in earlier 
years and received somewhat smaller 
pensions than those more recently 
retired. 

Survivor payments—The Board 
certified 15,400 lump-sum death ben- 
efits, 500 more than in the preceding 
fiscal year and 2,500 more than in 
1941-42. The increase results from 
the growing number of individuals 
with rights under the system. The 
average payment has been increasing 
steadily because of the cumulation of 
wage credits of employees, beginning 
with 1937. In 1941-42 the average 
benefit certified was $278.28; in the 
following year, $340.04; and in the 
year just ended, $378.77. In the last 
few months of that year it was ap- 
proaching $400. 

Only 416 survivor annuities and 796 
death-benefit annuities were certi- 
fied. By the end of the year, 3,685 of 
the former and 552 of the latter were 
in force, at average monthly rates of 
$31.90 and $35.95, respectively. 


Administrative Expenses 


The appropriation for the admin- 
istration of the retirement system for 
1943-44 was $2,554,000 (table 6). 
Expenditures totaled $2,375,000, in- 
cluding costs incurred in the examina- 
tion of the records of service and com- 
pensation submitted by employers for 
the period before 1937. Administra- 
tive expenses were 2.3 percent of ben- 
efit payments in 1941-42, 2.2 percent 
in 1942-43, and 1.8 percent in 1943-44. 
Total administrative expenses since 
the beginning of operations amounted 
to 2.6 percent of benefit payments; if 
payments to employers under the 
prior-service program are included, 
however, the percentage was _ 3.7. 
Payments to employers amounted to 
about $8.7 million through June 30, 
1943. Payments were due to term- 
inate then, but a new congressional 
resolution of June 1944 provided that 
the balance of the $9 million originally 
appropriated be made available to 
continue the program. 
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Social and Economic Data 


Social Security and 
Other Income 
Payments 


Income payments to individuals 
totaled $13.0 billion in June, 0.7 per- 
cent more than in May and 9.7 per- 
cent more than in June 1943 (table 1). 
Social insurance and related pay- 
ments amounted to $168 million, 1.3 
percent of all income payments. 

Compensation of employees rose 
0.7 percent to $9.2 billion, or 70 per- 
cent of the total. The increase in 
wages and salaries was relatively 
smaller in employments covered by 
the Social Security Act than in those 
not covered, particularly govern- 
mental and agricultural employment. 
Mustering-out pay, amounting to $12 
million in June, is included in com- 
pensation of employees. 

Entrepreneurial income of $2.5 bil- 
lion and dividends and interest of $0.9 
billion were 0.4 and 1.0 percent, re- 
spectively, above the May figures. 

Total social insurance and related 
payments in June were 1.2 percent 
above May levels and 20 percent above 
the amount a year earlier. 


Estimated Pay Rolls in Covered 
Employment, First Quarter, 1944 


Wages and salaries in the first 
quarter of 1944 totaled $26.9 billion, 
an increase of 15.6 percent. over the 
first quarter of 1943 (table 2). Almost 
one-third of this increase was due to 
the growth in military pay rolls, while 
the remainder reflects the increase in 
wages paid in industries closely re- 
lated to the war effort, particularly 
the manufacturing industry. 

Pay rolls in employment covered by 
old-age and survivors insurance in- 
creased 12.7 percent over the first 
quarter of 1943. The proportion of all 
wages and salaries covered by this 
program in the first quarter of 1944 
was 67 percent, slightly less than the 
69 percent in the first quarter of 1943. 

Pay rolls in employment covered by 
the State unemployment compensa- 
tion programs were 11.3 percent above 
those for the first quarter of 1943, but 
the prop: -tion of total wages covered 





by the programs decreased to 61 per- 
cent as compared with 64 percent a 
year earlier. 

Wages paid to railroad employees, 
who are covered by both the railroad 
retirement and unemployment insur- 
ance programs, increased 20 percent 
over this period and represented a 
somewhat larger proportion of total 
wages—4 percent as against 3.8 per- 
cent a year earlier. 


State Distribution of Income Pay- 

ments 

Total income payments to individu- 
als in the continental United States 
amounted to $138 billion in 1943, al- 
most one-fourth more than in 1942. 
Payments increased in each State and 
in the District of Columbia, although 
the rate of change varied consider- 
ably. Inasmuch as the rise in total 


Payments was due primarily to the 
increase in wages and salaries, includ- 
ing military pay rolls, the relative im- 
portance of war industries and mili- 
tary establshments in each of the 
States largely determined the degree 
of change over the year. Increases 
ranged from 3.4 percent in Nevada to 
42.5 percent in Florida, and were more 
than 25 percent in 13 States; only 2 
States gained less than 10 percent. 
Per capita payments were higher in 
all States except Nevada, where the 
population increased at a faster rate 
than did income payments. In 1943, 
per capita payments ranged from $484 
in Mississippi to $1,452 in Connecti- 
cut; 22 States had per capita pay- 
ments of $1,000 or more. In 1942 the 
range was from $391 in Mississippi to 
$1,429 in Nevada, with 13 States ex- 
ceeding $1,000. There were only slight 
changes in the ranking of the States 
by size of per capita income payments. 
Nine of the first 10 States in 1942 were 
also among the first 10 in 1943, while 


Table 1.—Income payments to individuals, by specified period, 1936-44 1 


[In millions; data corrected to Aug. 5, 1944] 
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|Entrepre- 



























5 ; oe Public aid Social 
ompen- | neuria ivi- a i 
Calendar year and | , sation of income, | dends insurance} Military 
Total 2 and re- | allow- 
month | scoeal = ae - Work | Direct |lated pay-| ances? 
| a * oe | intere relief ¢ relief’ | ments 6 
| 
ae $68, 024 $40, 027 $13, 003 | $9,785 | $2,155 $672 $955 oe a 
ae a | 72,365] 44,689] 14,162 9,891} 1,639 836 he eee 
1938 ‘ -| 66,135 40, 845 12, 369 8, 233 2,094 | 1,008 | 1, 529 ero sae 
_ ae a 70, 793 43, 870 13, 441 8, 891 1, 870 | 1,071 _+ 7 Saeeeeree 
aes « | 76,210 | 48,218 14, 313 | 9,175 1, 577 | 1, 098 1, 801 lens aieueee 
1941_ J 92, 710 60, 262 18, 599 | 9, 761 1, 213 | 1,112 * 9 ea 
tm Gs anexteimann 116, 652 | 79, 642 23, 933 9, 441 586 1, 060 1, 844 | $136 
EEE ES 142, 226 100,730 | 27,699 10, 070 58 938 1, 703 1, 022 
1943 
Se 11, 871 8, 409 2, 326 836 2 | 77 140 80 
[|r 11, 948 8, 485 2, 318 | 843 0 | 77 141 83 
August__.... 12, 045 | 8, 539 2, 348 851 0} 77 140 89 
September._.........-- 12, 044 8, 598 2, 274 857 0 | 78 141 | 95 
October--_--._- a 12,177 | 8, 691 2, 301 864 0 78 143 | 100 
November...........--| 12,359 | 8, 809 2, 346 870 0 | 78 143 113 
December.............| 12,476 | 8, 900 2, 337 | 878 0} 79 147 135 
1944 | 
January-_.- 12, 673 9, 003 2, 402 885 0 | 79 149 154 
February -.-- 12, 935 9, 168 2, 47 892 0} 79 156 166 
March....-. 12, 889 9, 104 2, 456 900 | 0 79 159 190 
, | ae 12, 842 9, 074 2, 421 908 0 | 78 161 | 200 
BP ibais. cco amcainned 12, 929 9, 096 2, 45 917 0 | 78 166 | 220 
SR sctsttcnes 13,017| 9,159} 2,461 926 0 | 78 168 | 224 














1 Senemation of bene entrepreneurial in- 
come, net rents, and royalties; and dividends and 
interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 

2Includes veterans’ bonus; for totals for years 
1936-42 see October 1943 Bulletin; June payments 
were $1 million. 

3 Wage and salary payments minus deductions for 

employee contributions to social insurance and 
related programs. Includes industrial pensions, 
payments to the armed forces, and beginning Febru- 
ary 1942, mustering-out pay. 
4 Earnings of persons employed by NYA, WPA, 
and CCC. Excludes earnings of persons employ ed 
on other Federal agency projects financed from 
emergency funds; such earnings are included in com- 
pensation of employees. 

5 Payments to recipients under 3 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance, value of 


food stamps issued by Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration under food stamp plan, and subsistence 
payments certified by Farm Security Adminis- 
tration. 

6 Payments under programs of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, railroad retirement, Federal, State, 
and local retirement, veterans’ pensions, workmen’s 
compensation, State unemployment compensation, 
and railroad unemploy ment insurance. 

7 Government portion of payments to dependents 
of members of the armed forces; portion deducted 
from military pay included under compensation of 
employees as part of military pay rolls. Also in- 
cludes payments under the emergency maternity and 
child care — June payments were $3 million. 


Source: U. 8S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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the tenth State had dropped only to 
eleventh place. Of the lowest 10 States 
in 1942, 9 were also among the lowest 
10 in 1943; Louisiana, the fortieth 
State in 1942, was thirty-ninth in 
1943. 

Social insurance and related pay- 
ments amounted to $1.7 billion, 8 per- 
cent less than in 1942. As a percent 
of all income payments they decreased 
from 1.6 percent in 1942 to 1.2 percent 
in 1943; the decrease occurred in all 
States but Arkansas and South Da- 
kota. The reason for the smaller ex- 


penditure for social insurance pay- 
ments was the continuing decline in 
unemployment insurance payments, 
the decrease of $270 million more than 
offsetting the rise in retirement, dis- 
ability, and survivor payments under 
the various programs. Payments did 
not decrease in all States, however. 
In 11 States, in which increases of 
from 1 to 18 percent occurred, the rise 
in retirement, disability, and survivor 
payments, particularly under the old- 
age and survivors insurance, work- 
men’s compensation, and veterans’ 


Table 2.—Estsmated pay rolls in employment covered by selected social insurance and 
retirement programs in relation to all wages and salaries, by specified period, 1937-44 
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| grams ? 
; |All wages and|- 
Period salaries ! Shiai ibis seksi init ’ 
ge Railroad re- ployment auroed un- 
serenity tirement ¢ compensa- employment 
insurance 3 - ‘inn : insurance 6 
| 
| Amount (in millions) 
Calendar year: | = 
Sc disarnsdbbedeeosahawmannede $45, 053 $32, 770 $2, 265 | (7) $2, 265 
ROARS oe 41, 247 29, 026 2,010 | $26, 200 2,010 
1939... 44, 313 32, 222 2, 149 | 29, 069 2, 149 
nee 48,771 35, 860 2, 272 | 32, 450 2, 272 
ea ‘ endow tnanniiiadh i 45, 492 2, 685 | 42, 146 2, 685 
| Baeeeeee sabeninenesaint 80, 477 58, 130 | 3, 337 | 54, 779 3, 337 
1943... sletaniaaabdentaned 101, 841 70, 052 3, 781 | 65, 289 3, 781 
1943 
Jan.-Mar.....----- 23, 298 15, 964 892 14, 827 892 
PE ixanaduainssdsinaaoeess 25, 392 17, 515 931 16, 296 931 
) Se } 25, 631 17, 661 968 16, 387 968 
OE =e 27, 520 18, 912 990 17, 77! 990 
1944 
pT Eee } 26, 938 17, 995 1,070 16, 506 1,070 
| 
| Percent of all wages and salaries 
| 1 _—- if — 4 
Calendar year: | | ‘ 
eset ol 100.0 | 72.7 5.0 (7) 5.0 
1938_. is 100.0 70. 4 4.9 63.5 4.9 
1939. . : 100.0 | 72.7 4.8 65.6 4.8 
Sere 100.0 | 73.5 4.7 66.5 4.7 
ees al 100.0 74.7 4.4 69. 2 4.4 
1942 <a 100.0 | 72.2 4.1 68.1 4.1 
‘ 100.0 68.8 3.7 64.0 3.7 
1943 
Jan.-Mar..... ‘ | 100.0 68. 3.8 63. 6 3.8 
A pr.-June “ 100.0 69.0 3.7 64.2 3.7 
OS Sea 100.0 68. 3.8 63.9 3.8 
SE cdeacadeteddentinndine 100. 0 68. 3.6 64.6 3.6 
1944 } 
Jan.-Mar.......- . oe 100.0 66.8 4.0 61.3 4.0 
| 

















1 Data from Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Quarterly data have been adjusted to 
correct for distribution of bonus payments. Repre- 
sents estimated wages and salaries paid in cash and 
in kind in continental United States and, in addi- 
tion, Army and Navy pay rolls in all other areas. 
Includes employee contributions to social insurance 
and retirement programs. Because estimates of all 
wages and salaries are built up by industry groups, 
amount in covered and noncovered employment 
cannot be determined precisely. While the esti- 
mated amount in covered employment included 
within this total differs from pay rolls in covered 
employment as given in this table, the difference is 
so small that it does not invalidate relationship of 
covered pay rolls to total. Commerce estimates 
relate to endar quarters; estimates for pay rolls 


covered by old-age and survivors insurance, rail- 
road retirement, and unemployment compensation 


relate to pay periods ended in calendar quarters. 

2 Includes data for Alaska and Hawaii. Pay roll 
in these 2 territories covered by State unemployment 
compensation programs has ranged from $18 million 
to $72 million per quarter. 

3 Represents taxable wages plus estimated non- 
taxable wages in excess of $3,000 earned in employ- 
ment covered by program. Series revised. 

4 Represents taxable wages plus nontaxable wages 
in excess of $300 per month. 

5 Represents taxable wages plus nontaxable wages 
earned in employment covered by program; excludes 
earnings of railroad workers covered by State laws 
through June 1939. Data for 1942 and 1943 esti- 
mated. 

6 Estimated for 1937-June 1939 when railroad work- 
ers were covered by State unemployment compen- 
sation laws. 

7 Not available. 


programs, more than offset the de- 
creases in unemployment insurance 
payments. 

Public aid payments in 1943 
amounted to $986 million, 40 percent 
less than in 1942, and represented 0.7 
percent of all income payments as 
compared with 1.4 percent in the ear- 
lier year. The decreases, which oc- 
curred in all States and in the District 
of Columbia, ranged from 17 percent 
in Washington to 68 percent in Missis- 
sippi; 15 States showed decreases of 
more than 50 percent. The most im- 
portant factor was the discontinuance 
of the WPA program in 1943; in 1942, 
payments under this program 
amounted to $503 million, in 1943 to 
$47 million. The varying rate of de- 
crease among the States reflects the 
relative importance of work relief 
payments in total public aid; in the 
15 States with over-all declines of 
more than 50 percent, WPA earnings 
in 1942 represented 42 percent of all 
public aid, while in the 6 States with 
decreases of less than 30 percent, WPA 
earnings were only 22 percent of total 
public aid payments. 


Social Insurance and Related Pay- 
ments 


Payments in June under the social 
insurance and related _ programs 
shown in table 4 totaled $93 million, 
slightly less than the amount in May 
but 23 percent above that a year 
earlier. These payments represented 
56 percent of all social insurance and 
related payments as estimated by the 
Department of Commerce. 

An increase from May of $1.1 mil- 
lion in retirement, disability, and sur- 
vivor payments was offset by declines 
of $1.0 million in refunds to employees 
leaving the Federal civil service and 
of $0.6 million in unemployment in- 
surance payments. Refunds, despite 
the decrease of 25 percent from the 
record high of $4.1 million in May, 
were more than five times the June 
1943 amount. Total unemployment 
insurance payments were 9.5 percent 
below May payments and 12 percent 
less than a year earlier. 

Monthly retirement and disability 
payments in June amounted to $64 
million, of which 58 percent was paid 
under the veterans’ program. A year 
earlier, when retirement and disabil- 
ity payments totaled $52 million, 53 
percent went to veterans. Payments 
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Table 3.—Social insurance and public aid 
payments in the continental United States, 
in relation to total income payments, 

















Income payments Social | 
—_—— ________| insur- | Public 
| ance jaid pay- 
pay- | ments? 
| ments !| as per- 
State | as per- | cent of 
| Total (in Per | centof| total 
| millions) | capita | total | income 
| income | pay- 
pay- | ments 

} ments | 
— ———_ eS eee 

| 
Total_| $138, 100.8 | $1,031 | 1.2 | 0.7 
, | ir anal 5.1 603 1.0 .4 
a | 565. 7 805 1.4 1.1 
i 956. 4 512 1.6 .8 
Oullt.......-. 12, 098. 3 1, 429 1.2 .8 
So 1, 104. 6 950 | 1.5 | 
Oomm.....<- 2, 584. 9 1, 452 | .9 .3 
Di daacesed 382. 4 1, 361 | .8 | .2 
Dist. of Col. 1,474.1 | 1,304 1.8 * 
, a 2,071.7 | 874 1.2 5 
GS....cs0000 2, 087.7 647 9 .6 
Idaho-..-.-- 475.5 955| .8 .9 
a 9, 432. 9 1, 226 1.2 9 
a 3,711.3 | 1,092 | 1.1 - 
a 2, 280.0 | 983 9 .8 
RAMs. .....<- 1, 786.7 | 1,003 .9 8 
eae 1, 664. 0 609 1.6 6 
EE 1, 825. 4 714 | 1.1 9 
Maine. ----- 847.1 1, 036 1.3 .8 
ae 2, 357.4 | 1,200 | 1.2 3 
Mas.....-- 5,111.9 | 1,201 1.4 1.0 
Mich......-| 6,668.7| 1,230] .8 2 
Minn..--- 2, 362. 7 916 | 1.4 FS 
ee 1, 079.0 484 | 9 5 
, a 3, 360. 8 896 | 1.2 1.1 
Mont..----- 497.8 | 1,029} 1.3 1.0 
Nebr. -.-..-- 1, 151.2 | 937 .9 9 
BNOT ...--<0- 201.1 | 1,397 1.1 .5 
N. _ 381. 1 827 1.6 .9 
N.J a 5, 295.1 | 1, 282 1.5 .3 
N. Mex... 350. 1 656 1.4 1.0 
| = 17, 360.6 | 1,340 4.7 -6 
N.C 2, 250. 3 | 619 .8 4 
N. 526. 2 971 | 6 Mt; 
OR0....5-. m 8,290.5 | 1,204 1.2 of 
Okla....-- 1, 580. 4 729 a Lf 
Oreg_- 1, 517.3 | 1, 229 | Ae .6 
, 9,921.2 | 1,048 | 1.3 ae 
= ee 970.3 | 1,292 1.4 ss 
SS 1, 123.7 | 576 1.1 .5 
8. Dak...-. 488.1 846 .8 1.0 

a) | 

Tenn.- 1,920.1 | 649 1.4] .6 
, = 5, 701. 2 | 818 9 | 9 
Utah...-.- 639.0 | 1,009 | 9 12 
,, Se 291.4 891 | 1.4 .6 
, eee 2, 362. 4 | 820 | 2 -2 
| eee 2,781.4 | 1,368 | 1.0 | 1.2 
W. Va___- 1,207.3| ‘688| 1.6] .8 
Sa 3,020.4 | 1,003 1.2 | .8 
| REE | 238. 3 938 | 9 | a 





' Represents payments under programs of old-age 
and survivors insurance, railroad retirement, Fed- 
eral, State, and local retirement, veterans’ pensions, 
workmen’s compensation, State unemployment 
compensation, and railroad unemployment insur- 
ance. 

2 Represents payments to recipients under special 
ty of public assistance and general assistance; 
value of food stamps issued by Food Distribution 
Administration under food stamp plan; earnings of 
persons employed by National Youth Administra- 
tion, Work Projects Administration. Excludes 
earnings of persons employed on other Federal 
agency projects financed from emergency funds; 
such earnings are included in compensation of 
employees. 

Source: Income payments by State of residence, 
from Department of Commerce, Survey of Current 
Business, August 1944; percentage columns based 
on data from Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


to living veterans increased 36 percent 
from June 1943 primarily as a result 
of additions to the benefit rolls but 
also reflecting higher pension rates. 
Veterans receiving payments num- 
bered 814,000, a rise of 31 percent from 
June 1943. Old-age insurance bene- 
fits under the Social Security Act in- 
creased 23 percent over the year, while 
the number of beneficiaries rose 19 
percent. Increases in retirement and 
disability payments, as well as in the 
number of persons receiving such pay- 
ments, amounted to 6 percent under 
the civil-service programs and 3 per- 
cent under the railroad program. 

Total monthly survivor payments 
under the three programs were 22 per- 
cent more than a year earlier. The 
social security program had gone up 
at the fastest rate, 32 percent as com- 
pared with 17 percent for the veter- 
ans’ program and only 2 percent for 
the railroad retirement system. 

Although lump-sum payments fluc- 
tuate from month to month under 
each of the four programs, an upward 
trend for the social security program 
is apparent; for the first 6 months of 
1944 such payments were 22 percent 
greater than for the preceding 6 
months, and they represented 52 per- 
cent of all lump-sum payments to sur- 
vivors this June as against 48 percent 
a year earlier. 

Approximately 1.5 million retired 
or disabled individuals received 
monthly payments under the four 
programs in June; 740,000 survivors 
received monthly benefits, and almost 
19,000, lump-sum payments. Unem- 
ployment compensation was paid to 
78,000 persons. The 858,000 monthly 
beneficiaries under the Social Secur- 
ity Act represent 535,000 families. The 
243,000 beneficiaries receiving month- 
ly retirement, disability, or survivor 
payments under the civil-service and 
railroad retirement programs equal 
approximately the number of families 
receiving benefits, since these pro- 
grams do not provide supplementary 
payments for wives and children of 
retired or disabled workers and since 
monthly benefits are not paid to more 
than one survivor per deceased annui- 
tant. The 1,151,000 monthly bene- 
ficiaries of the veterans’ program rep- 
resent about 1,068,000 families. 


Recent Additions 
to the Railroad 
Labor Force* 


Of an estimated 3.2 million indi- 
viduals in railroad employment at 
some time during 1943, nearly 40 per- 
cent were hired during the year. In 
1942, new entrants constituted 33 per- 
cent of the total; in 1941, 26 percent, 
and in 1940, only 14 percent. 

The large number of new employees 
in 1943 reflects not only the greatly 
expanded manpower requirements of 
the Nation’s railroads but also a con- 
tinuing heavy volume of withdrawals, 
despite efforts to reduce the latter by 
including railroad jobs on the list 
of essential activities. 

Some 700,000 more individuals 
worked in the railroad industry in 
1943 than in 1942 (table 6), and since 
the 1.2 million new employees in 1943 
were not in the industry in 1942, at 
least 500,000 of the 2.5 million persons 
who worked in 1942 withdrew in that 
year and had not returned by the end 
of 1943. 

The increasing reliance on new 
workers in the industry is also shown 
by the fact that the new accounts 
opened in 1943 represented about one- 
third of all accounts established in 
the 6-year period beginning with 1938, 
the year after the initial registration 
of railroad employees was made for 
wage-reporting purposes. 

Recent changes in the age and serv- 
ice characteristics of individuals who 
acquired credits under the retirement 
system will affect future liabilities 
under the retirement act. To esti- 
mate the extent of this effect, the 
Railroad Retirement Board made a 
special preliminary study of recent 
new entrants into the system in ad- 
vance of the 1943 sample tabulations 
(table 7). Samples were selected of 
carrier employee registration cards 
received during September and De- 
cember 1943 for employees for whom 
accounts had not been previously es- 
tablished. These samples provide 
fairly reliable information for at least 
the latter half of 1943. 

Employees of class I roads, usually 


*Prepared by the Office of Director of 
Research, Railroad Retirement Board. 
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about 85 percent of all railroad em- 
ployees, constituted 77 percent in Sep- 
tember and December 1943. This rel- 
atively low percentage indicates, at 
least for those 2 months and possibly 
for the entire year, an unusually high 
rate of hiring by the Railway Express 
Agency and the Pullman Company, 
especially the former. New employees 
reported by these two companies com- 
prised about 13 percent of the total, 
compared with 7 percent in 1942. 
Age.—The median age of new en- 
trants in 1942 was about 28.5 years; 
it rose to 29.1 in the 2 months of 1943 
under consideration. Underlying this 
small increase, however, were sub- 
stantial changes in the sex and age 
composition of the gri ‘p of new em- 
ployees. Only 29 per_ 1t of the new 
male employees were between 18 and 


27 years, compared with 44 percent 
in 1942. At the same time, the pro- 
portion of men under 18 years in- 
creased more than three-fold, from 5 
to 17 percent. The proportion of men 
over 38 rose by about 5 percent. 

As in the past, the youngest work- 
ers entered the clerical and unskilled 
labor occupations. At the other ex- 
treme, three occupational groups were 
characterized by median ages in the 
forties—the gang foremen, the skilled 
maintenance-of-equipment workers, 
and the engineers and conductors. 

Occupational characteristics. —In 
each of the years 1940—42, most of the 
new employees were hired as mainte- 
nance-of-way laborers. In 1942, the 
two occupational groups represented 
by these employees—extra-gang la- 
borers and all others—made up 41 


percent of all new employees on class 
Iroads. In September and December 
1943 they comprised only 30 percent. 
The proportion of station and plat- 
form laborers, on the other hand, rose 
from 11 percent of the new employees 
in 1942 to 19 percent in the 2 months 
of 1943. These differences probably 
reflect not only the seasonal change in 
railroad requirements for track 
maintenance but also the demand for, 
and large turn-over among, person- 
nel for moving freight in connection 
with the mounting war activities in 
1943. 

Sex and race groups.—As in 1942 
but to a greater extent, a high propor- 
tion of the new entrants were women. 
White women made up 6 percent of 
the new employees in 1942 and fully 
twice that proportion in September 


Table 4.—Payments under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1936-44 ' 


[In thousands; data corrected to Aug. 5, 1944] 


Retirement, disability, and survivor payments 
































1 ae ee ears : Unemplo ur 
Monthly retirement and disabil- aia = Psst ance | 
ity payments 2 Survivor payments — 
eS ee ere eeinenteemiainemmmt ea) ei tein Ra eae " oo ————|ployees — — 
Calendar year | -~,,, } = jleaving 2 
and month rotal — een : Monthly Lump-sum | Fed- hs 
Total | social 9 | Civil | V _— seaman Gaumaroees = nae Ga —- —| ¢ ~ a 
= ‘ roac Service ans Ad- rat a ail. Nia Filia civi . 
— Retire- | Com- | minis- | Social es Baw 7 Social — Savine bg serv- | Total r? 
Act 3 = | oo ane —— tetire- | minis- —" Retire-| Com- | minis- | *¢* pe 
— 1a _ Acq? | ment | trae | ,°¥,4 | ment | mis- | tra- t 
, Act 4 tion § P Act 4 sion 5 | tion! lav 
| 
1936 $461, 760 $458, 765 $683; $51, 630 $299, 001 $2) $99, 992 P $4, 062 $131 
1937 505, 143) 499, 532 40,001} 53,694 299, 660 444) 96,370; $1,278 es 4, 401 2, 132 
1938_.... 972, 926) 575,814 96,766; 56,118 301, 277 1,383; 101,492, 10,478 $291 4, 604 393, 786 . 
1939__. 1, 046, 006) 608, 095 107, 282} 58,331) 307, 512 1,451! 109,192) 13, 896 1, 926 4, 952 429,298 $5, 767 
1940 1,191, 907) 654,041) $21,074) 114,166] 62,019, 317,851! $7,784 1,448 105,696) 11, 736 2, 497 5, 810 518,700; 15, 889 
1941 1, 090, 104, 726,631) 55,141; 119,913) 64,933) 320,561) 25, 454 1,559) 111,799, 13,328 3, 421 6, 170 344, 321 3 
1942 1, 137,078) 780,369) 80,305) 122,806) 68,115, 325,265) 41,702 1,603) 111, 15, 038 4,114 6, 108 344, 084 6, 268 
1943 929,416 838,046) 97, 257| 125, 795| 72,961) 331,350) 57,763 1, 704; 116,133) 17,830 5, 560 7, 344 79, 643 917 
| | | 
1943 | | | | j 
pS SS 75, 837; 69, 288 8,004; 10,432 6,067; 27, 456 4,770 143 9, 480 1, 398 513 629 395 571 5, 938 41 
1 ae 76,115) 69, 702 8,193) 10,447 6,087) 27,820 4, 824 143 9, 309 1,418 517 578 367 817 5, 565 31 
August ae 75,630, 69, 511 | 8, 262) 10, 565 6,095) 27,307 4,912 148 9, 427 1, 416 470 565 342 SS6 5, 191 43 
September 76,497, 70,475 8,358) 10,602 6,180) 27,393 5, 056 142 9, 845 1, 434 483 644 339 1, 544 4,433 44 
October 75,924 71,376 8,471} 10,609 6,195) 27,716 5, 174 146, 10, 200 1, 433 465 625 341 957 3, 546 44 
November 76, 408 8, 566) 10,615 6, 228; 28, 204 5, 284 142) 10,244 1, 442 437 419 329 915 3, 540 42 
December 79, 020 8, 686; 10,643 6,280 28, 574 5, 422 148, 10,349 1, 468 445 902 334 1, 453 4,274 42 
1944 } 
January 74, 436 8,880' 10, 637 6, 319 5, 568 141; 10,502 1, 584 402 563 316 1, 738 271 7 
February -. 78, 780 9,138, 10,665 6, 356 5, 763 147; 11,638 1, 725 531 587 345 1, 689 6, 156 67 
March _ 93 79,768 9,313) 10,629 6, 402 5, 944 145) 10,932 1, 936 487 685 13 398 2, 203 7, 344 79 
April. 299! 82, 210 9,439, 10,707 6, 426 6, 055 148) 19,897 1, 721 554 572 13 408 2, 570 5, 471 48 
May....-.. 93,954 84,060 9,659) 10,741 6, 412 6, 209 150 10,960 1, 867 586 739 13 447 4, 093 771 31 
BS oie 93,423 85,111 9,810, 10,712 6, 454 3 37, 279 6, 316 146 '3 11, 092 1,712 518 625 13 447 3, 062 224 26 
1 Data represent payments to individuals and exclude cost of administration. Service Commission. Monthly retirement payments include accrued annuities 
Payments under Social Security and Railroad Retirement Acts (including retro- to date of death paid to survivors and payments made under joint ar urviv 
active payments) and payments under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act elections. Data for calendar years 1936-39 estimated on basis of fi ar data. 
are amounts certified; payments under Civil Service Commission and Veterans 6 Veterans’ pensions and compensation payments. 
7 Represents widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly 


Administration are disbursements minus cancelations; State unemployment 
insurance payments are checks issued by State agencies. Totals are sums of 
unrounded figures, therefore may differ slightly from sums of rounded figures. 

2 Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits under 
Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement Acts, and disability payments 
to veterans. ; 

3 Represents primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary 
beneficiaries. Partly estimated. 


4 Amounts certified, minus cancelations. Monthly payments to survivors 


include annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and 12-month 
death-benefit annuities to widows and next of kin. a 

5 Represents principally payments from civil-service retirement and disability 
fund but includes also payments from Canal Zone retirement and disability fund 
and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability fund administered by Civil 


es 


under both the 1935 and 1939 acts, and, for the period January 1937 
payments to covered workers at age 65 totaling $9.9 million, which 


vi 


timated. 


§ Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans 


® Represents survivor payments with respect to deaths of covered workers 


vor payments. 
10 Payments for burial of deceased veterans. 


Augu 


t 1939, 
are not sur- 






1! Annual figures adjusted for voided benefit checks; monthly figures un- 
adjusted. 
12 1941, 1942, and 1943 annual figures adjusted for underpayments and recover- 


ies of overpayments; monthly figures unadjusted. 


13 Preliminary estimate. 
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Table 5.—Individuals receiving payments under selected social insurance and related programs, by month, June 1943—June 1944 


{In thousands; data corrected to Aug. 5, 1944] 





Retirement, disability, and survivor beneficiaries 


Unemployment in- 




















ees - Employ- surance 
| Survivor beneficiaries 065 Te- beneficiaries 
| Monthly retirement and disability a red fre te | __ eae ta 
, eneficiaries — 
= Monthly Lump-sum 5 ee State | Railroad 
pain items oat ‘animal i! a —— ———)| Federal | unem- | Veen 
soci) | Railroad} Civil | Veterans} g_.:.) | Railroad] Veterans! < .) | Railroad} Civil | Veterans) Sivil |ployment/ployment 
Social | Retire- | Service | Admin- | .5°C!l | “Retire- | Admin- Social | “Retire- | Service | Admin- | S¢t¥- | Compen- | Insur- 
Security neue. 1G “A Mage Security t Sc Security C a "ere ice 9 sation ance 
Act} lent ommis-| istra- rey men istra- Act | ment |Commis-|  istra- laws 10 Act 
Act? sion 3 tion 4 Act® | tion’ | Act | sion tion . 
1943 
c( as 383. 9 156.0 74.8 623.0 | 302.9 4.0 314.8 10.0 1.4 0.9 3.8 12.2 100.3 0.7 
July — 390. 7 156. 3 74.7 624.8 307.0 4.0 313.1 10.2 1.4 9 3.7 20.9 90. 6 -5 
August 393. 9 157. 1 75. 1 627. 0 | 312. 4 4.1 313. 9 10. 2 1.3 re 3. Z 22.3 88. 8 . 7 
September 397.3 157. 7 75.5 629. 1 321.5 | 4.1 315. 6 10.2 1.3 1.0 3.5 27.5 74.6 of 
October 401.3 158.1 76.0 633. 7 329. 5 | 4.1 } 318. 4 10.1 1.2 1.3 3.4 17.3 | 60.7 ey 
November 405. 9 158. 6 76.6 640.1 336. 9 4.1 320. 5 10. 2 1.2 8 3.4 18.4 56. 4 “a 
December. -- 411.4 159. 0 76.8 648. 6 344.6 4.1 322. 7 10. 5 1.2 | 1.4 3.3 25.6 64.4 a 
1944 | 
January _.. 419.3 158. 9 77.5 663.1 | 352. 8 4.1 34. 1.0 1.0 3.3 29. 8 84.0 1.3 
February 127.9 | 159. 2 77.5 687.5 | 363.1 4.2 12.2 1.3 | 1.0 | 3.5 26.9 104.0 1.2 
March 436.0 159. 3 77.9 | 724. 6 | 373.4 4.2 13.7 1.3 1.0 4.0 43.7 112.0 1.3 
April 442.2 159. 5 78. 5 | 759. 2 382. 1 4.2 12.3 1.4 | 1.0 4.1 48.3 83.3 .8 
May..-- 451.0 159.8 78.7 792. 8 391.9 4.2 13. 4 1.5 1.3 4.5 63. 6 87.1 5 
June__.. ea 458. 5 159. 9 79. 2 814.4 399. 2 4.2 12.3 1.3 5 4.5 48.0 77.9 ss 





i Primary beneficiaries and their wives and children for whom benefits were 


certified. 


2 Annuitants and pensioners on roll as of 20th of month; includes disability 


annuitants. 
3 See table 4, footnote 5. 
joint and survivor elections. 


4 Veterans receiving pensions and compensation. 


5 Widows, parents, and children for whom benefits were certified. 

6 Widows receiving survivor benefits under joint and survivor elections and 
next of kin receiving death-benefit annuities for 12 months; number on roll as of 
20th of month. Widows receiving both survivor and death-benefit annuities 
are counted twice, but 2 or more individuals sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are 


counted as 1. 


and December 1943. Clerks and un- 
skilled maintenance-of-equipment 
workers, the two largest occupational 
groups represented, together account- 
ed for 57 percent of the white women 
hired on classI roads. It is significant 
that only a little more than one-third 
of the women entered the clerical oc- 
cupations, which as late as 1941 had 
accounted for more than two-thirds 
of all white women in the industry. 
More Negro women employees were 
reported in September and December 
1943 than in the entire preceding 
year. This group, most of them coach 
cleaners, made up almost one-third of 


Table 6.—Railroad retirement: Labor 
force, 1940-43 








| With- 
Calendar, Newen- | Reen- | Allem- | drawals 
year | trants trants ployees preced- 
| ing year 
1940. 239,000 | 41,000 | 1,671,000 | 230, 000 
1941____..| 525,000 | 59,000 | 2,005,000 | 267,000 
1942... .. | 820,000 | 69,000 | 2,469,000 | 439, 000 
1943__.___|11, 200, 000 () |'3; 200, 000 1 500, 000 
| 
1 Preliminary. 


2 Not available. 


Includes persons receiving survivor benefits under 

Figures not adjusted for suspension of annuities 
of persons reemployed under Nationa! Defense Acts of June 28, 1940, and Jan. 
‘ 942. 





7 Widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans on whose account pay- 


ments were made during month. 


§ For Social Security Act, deceased wage earners whose survivors received pay- 
ments under either the 1935 or 1939 act; for Railroad Retirement Act, deceased 
wage earners whose survivors received payments certified in month ended on 
20th calendar day; for Civil Service Commission, employees who died before 
retirement age and annuitants with unexpended balances whose survivors re- 
ceived payments; for Veterans Administration, survivors or other persons en- 


titled to reimbursement for expenditures in connection with burial of deceased 


veterans. 


all new employees hired by the Pull- 
man Company and about 15 percent 
of the total in the unskilled mainte- 
nance-of-equipment group for class I 
roads. 

Negroes comprised at least 20 per- 
cent of the new entrants reported in 
September and December 1943, about 
3 percent more than in 1942. While 
maintenance-of-way laborers ac- 
counted for 57 percent of the Negro 
men hired by class I railroads in 1942, 
and station and platform laborers 16 
percent, in 1943 these percentages 
shifted to 40 and 26 percent, respec- 
tively. The proportion hired as un- 
skilled maintenance-of-equipment 
workers, the only other important 
group of Negro males, was 13 percent 
of the class I total, about the same 
proportion as in 1942. 

Additions to insured employment.— 
Data available for September only in- 
dicate that 10 percent of the new em- 
ployees reported by class I roads were 
assigned social security account num- 
bers in the railroad series. Such 
numbers are assigned to individuals 
newly entering railroad service whose 


® See table 4, footnote 5, for programs covered. 

10 Represents average weekly number of benefit recipients. 

11 Represents average number of persons receiving benefits for unemployment 
in a 14-day registration period. 


previous employment, if any, was not 
covered by the Social Security Act. 
Their volume affords a rough index 
of the degree to which the special pro- 
grams for the recruitment of railroad 
personnel are succeeding. 

Among the groups recruited, Mex- 
icans, students, and agricultural 
workers—almost all of them taken on 
as extra-gang or unskilled mainten- 
ance-of-way laborers—were least 
likely to have account numbers at the 
time they entered railroad em- 
ployment. More than half of the 
railroad numbers assigned in Septem- 
ber went to individuals entering these 
two occupational groups; such indi- 
viduals constituted 15 percent of the 
total number in the groups as com- 
pared with 8 percent in 1942. 

Of the other classes of employers, 
the Pullman Company reported that 
more than one-third of the new em- 
ployees had railroad account num- 
bers, indicating that most of the 
Negro women taken on either had had 
no previous employment or had been 
in domestic service or agricultural 
work. 
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Table 7.—Railroad retirement: Number of new entrants by class of employer, occupa- 


tional group, sex, and race, 


eptember and December 1943 ' 




















Total 2 Male Female 
Class of employer and occupational ——| Median 
group : | Per ae : me ’ age 
Number cent White Negro White | Negro 

Total 137, 665 100.0 87, 390 20, 885 17, 375 7, 245 29.1 

Class I railroads, total 105, 960 77.0 68, 245 17, 410 13,145 | 4,460 29.0 
Executive, professional and super- 

visory 500 .4 380 (3) 110 (3) 33.2 

Gang foreman 1,170 9 995 140 25 (3) 49.4 

Clerical 6, 985 5.1 2, 420 (@) 4, 540 (8) 26. 2 
Maintenance of way and structures, 

skilled ‘ 1,035 .8 955 60 () (3) 38. 1 

Extra-gang men 13, 180 9.6 8. 550 3, 275 175 270 29.6 
Maintenance-of-way laborers, other 

than extra gang 18, 100 3.1 12, 645 3, 705 420 480 27.3 

Maintenance of equipment, skilled 1,390 1.0 1, 335 25 (3) (3) 43.6 

Maintenance of equipment, unskilled 16, 610 12.1 8, 700 2, 345 2, 945 2, 445 28.8 

Helpers and apprentices ae 7, 060 5.1 6, 520 205 265 50 31.9 

Station agents and telegraphers 855 6 390 (3) 455 (3) 27.5 

Station and platform laborers 20, 375 4.8 13, 780 4, 600 1,080 595 27.0 
Train and engine service: engineers 

and conductors 45 (4) 40 (3) @ (3) 47.5 
Train and engine service: foremen, 

brakemen, switchmen and hostlers 7, 870 5.7 7, 600 30 155 (3) 33.6 

All other occupations............--. 10, 785 7.8 3, 935 3, 005 2, 945 600 26.7 

: 

Railway Express Agency--. . 10, 915 7.9 9, 205 125 1, 380 (3) 29.2 

Pullman Company_..--. wena 7,170 5.2 1, 195 1, 305 905 2, 245 30.3 

All other employers. -. 13, 620 | 9.9 8, 745 2, 045 1, 945 520 29. 2 


1 Based on a 20-percent sample. 
2 Includes 4,770 new entrants in other or unknown 
sex-race groups. 


Financial and 
Economic Data 


Receipts and Expenditures, 
Fiscal Year 1943-44 


Social security tax receipts have in- 
creased each fiscal year since the 
taxes were first levied. In 1943-44, 
however, they represented only 3.2 
percent of total Federal receipts, a 
lower ratio than in any previous fiscal 
year (table 8). 

Social security expenditures, in- 
cluding administrative expenses, 
grants to States, and net appropria- 
tions to the old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund were higher than 
in any previous fiscal year, although 
the total constituted approximately 
the same proportion of total Federal 
expenditures as in the previous fiscal 
year—1.9 percent. It was, however, 
a considerably smaller proportion 
than in 1941-42. 

Total Federal receipts in the fiscal 
year were almost double those in 
1942-43, while total expenditures in- 
creased 20 percent. The public debt 


rose by $64.3 billion, about the same 
as in 1942-43. Securities acquired by 
the two social security trust funds 
accounted for 4.2 percent of the in- 
crease, as against 3.5 percent in 1942- 


3 No cases or number too small to be adequately 
represented in sample. 
4 Less than 0.05 percent. 


43 and 7.2 percent in 1941-42 (table 
9). The computed average rate of 
interest on the interest-bearing pub- 
lic debt declined to 1.929 percent at 
the end of June as compared with 
1.979 percent on June 30, 1943. 

Expenditures under the Social Se- 
curity Act for grants to States and 
administration rose 3 percent. The 
largest absolute increase was in 
grants for old-age assistance, which 
totaled 14 percent more than in the 
previous fiscal year (table 11). The 
largest relative increase—22  per- 
cent—occurred in grants for aid to the 
blind. Grants for public health work 
increased slightly. Grants for un- 
employment compensation admin- 
istration fell 34 percent from the 
1942-43 figure. Grants for the other 
four programs also decreased some- 
what. 

By the end of June, expenditures 
for services for crippled children, 
child welfare services, and public 
health work almost equaled their 
respective appropriations for the 
year; grants for aid to dependent 
children had exhausted only 88 per- 
cent of the year’s appropriation. Ex- 


‘Beginning July 1, 1945, public health 
work will be financed under the Public 
Health Service Act, approved July 1, 1944, 
which in effect repeals title VI of the 
Social Security Act. 


penditures under the other programs, 
on the other hand, actually exceeded 
1943-44 appropriations; the excess 
was financed from unexpended ap- 
propriations available from previous 
fiscal years and, in the case of old- 
age assistance and aid to the blind, 
from funds transferred from the 
1943-44 appropriation for aid to de- 
pendent children. The amounts of 
checks issued to each State during the 
past fiscal year under each of eight 
grant-in-aid programs are shown in 
table 12. 


Social Insurance Tax Collections, 
Fiscal Year 1943-44 


Total tax collections under the se- 
lected social insurance programs 
listed in table 10 were 14 percent 
more than in 1942-43. Collections 
under each of the programs were con- 
siderably higher than in any previous 
fiscal year. 

Federal insurance contributions, 
which reached a new quarterly peak 
in the last quarter of the fiscal year, 
were 14 percent above 1942-43 collec- 
tions and $130 million less than the 
estimate for 1943-44 in the 1945 
budget. Collections under the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act also in- 
creased 14 percent over the previous 
year but were $11.5 million below 
the budget estimate. 

State unemployment contributions 
increased 11 percent despite the de- 
cline in average effective rates of con- 


Table 8.—Ratio of social security receipts, 
expenditures, and investments to total 
Federal receipts, expenditures, and rise 
in public debt, by fiscal year, 1937-44 








Ratio (percent) of 
Social ew , 
Fiscal year security di- ws 
canes tures * to ments * to 
total . 
, : total Fed- rise ir 
Federal . 
. » jeral expend-) total put 
receipts ¢ 9 
itures 2 c det 
1936-37 . - - 1.8 21.2 
1937 9.7 8.9 129.1 
1938-39... 11.1 9.2 27.8 
1939-40. - 12.0 9.6 39.7 
1940-41... 9.5 8.3 20.1 
1941-42. 7.4 4.1 7.2 
1942-43 . . 5.5 2.0 35 
1943-44 _ _. 3.2 1. { 4.2 
1 Represents collections under Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act and Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act. 
2 Includes net appropriations and transfers to old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund 
3 Represents administrative expenses, grants to 


States, and net appropriations and transfers to old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund. 

4 Represents old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund and unemployment trust fund. 
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tribution under the operation of 
State experience-rating provisions. 
Collections under the Carriers Taxing 
Act and the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act rose 28 and 18 percent, 
respectively. 


Status of Trust Accounts 


Total assets of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund at the end 
of the fiscal year were about 28 per- 
cent greater than a year earlier (table 
13). At the end of June, $283 million 
of special old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund 214-percent notes 
matured. The proceeds from their re- 
demption and $397 million of new 


funds were invested during the 
month—$380 million in 1%-percent 
special certificates of indebtedness, 
and $300 million in 24%-percent pub- 
licly-offered Treasury bonds, 1965-70 
series. Total investments of the fund 
as of June 30 were $5,409 million, on 
which the average interest rate was 
2.195 percent as compared with 2.258 
percent a year earlier. 

Net investments of $1,172 million 
were acquired by the trust fund dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1943-44; new se- 
curities purchased totaled $1,479 mil- 
lion, and redemptions $307 million. 
The new securities acquired consisted 
of $649 million of 1%-percent special 


Treasury notes, $380 million of 1%- 
percent special certificates of indebt- 
edness, and $450 million of 214-per- 
cent publicly-offered Treasury bonds. 
The special certificates of indebted- 
ness, which were all acquired in June, 
mature in a year; their purchase 
marks the first acquisition of short- 
term certificates of indebtedness by 
this fund. 

Redemptions during the year of se- 
curities, other than the $283 million 
of 212-percent special Treasury notes 
mentioned above, consisted of $24 mil- 
lion of 1%-percent special Treasury 
notes. These latter redemptions oc- 
curred during the first month of the 





Table 9.—Social security and total Federal receipts, expenditures, and public debt, by specified period, 1936-44 


[In millions] 





| General and special accounts 


Public debt 








Receipts of Federal Govern- 


Expenditures ‘ of Federal] Government 


= T T 


| } | 


























| ment | 
| ‘ | 
Under the | er | 
} — Retirement | Trust | | 
. Board | ac- | | 
| ae! a counts, Change | Old- 
Rail- Net } Excess — in gen- ona Unem- Rail- | 
Period road | in } receipts CXCesS | “ eral ta | eee | 
xnia) | retire- Sppro- (+) or receipts) fund m™ sur- | ploy- retire-| All 
Soctal nt | AG. | pee xpend- | (+) OF | palance | Total [vivors) ment | ent | other 
a secu- | Men All minis-| tions Trans-| All | xP expend-, 7" insur- | trust | ™°O" | 
Tots]! rity tS other | Total! trative! and Ad- lfers to] other sy itures | ance | fund iam 
taxes*| Toy expen) trans, |ontmia| Fas io, | | 
pea A erants old-age ae retire- 
| | to and ses ent | } 
| States §|surviv-| “~~ ac- | | 
ors in- count } 
surance 
trust | 
fund 
Fiscal year: | | | | : 
1936-37_.....| $5, 294 $252 (7 $5,042 | $8,442 | $183 $265 $1 |__....| $7,993 |—$3, 149 | +$374 —$128 | $36,425 $267 $312 |......-| $35, 846 
1937-38... _- 6, 242 604 $150 5,488 | 7,626] 291 | 387 | 3 | $146 6,799 | --1,384 +306 —338 37, 165 662 872 | $66 35, 565 
1938-39__..- 5, 668 631 109 | 49928 | 9,210 | 342 503 | 3 107 | 8,255 | —3, 542 +890, +622 | 40,440 | 1,177 | 1,267 67 | 37,929 
1939-40____- 5, 925 712 126 4,087 | 9,537 | 379 539 | 8 121 | 8,490 | —3,612 +137 | —947 | 42,968 | 1,738 | 1,710 79 39, 441 
1940-41 ____- 8, 269 788 144 7,337 | 13,372 447 661 7 124 | 12,133 | —5, 103 —148 +742 | 48,961 | 2,381 | 2,27: 74 44, 233 
1941-42____..| 13,668 | 1,016 178 | 12,474 | 33,265 | 501 | 869 10 141 | 31,744 |—19, 598 |—3, 506 +358 72,422 | 3,202 | 3,139 92 65, 989 
1942-43____..| 23,385 | 1, 289 219 | 21,877 | 79,282 | 504 1, 103 8 215 | 77,452 |—55,897 |—1, 861 | +6,515 | 136,696 | 4,237 | 4,367 178 | 127,914 
1943-44__....| 45,408 | 1,472 279 | 43,657 | 95,003 | 519 1, 260 6 263 | 92,955 |—49, 595 |—4,051 +10, 662 | 201,003 | 5,409 | 5,870 319 | 189, 405 
| | | | 
194 
June.. : 4, 569 6 51 4, 512 8, 327 | 15 (7) 1 .---| 8,311 | —3, 758 —206 | —3,180 | 136,696 | 4,237 | 4,367 178 | 127, 914 
July 2, 048 47 ] 2, 000 7,153 | 58 41 (*) 161 6,893 | —5, 105 —635 —912 | 141,524 | 4,224 | 4,405 332 | 132, 563 
August 3, 295 5 2, 695 7,901 | 52 284 (*) . 7,565 | —4, 896 +131 | —2,231 | 144,059 | 4,224 | 4,708 321 | 134,806 
September 5, 4 49 5, 395 7, 535 | 32 (7) (7) -_ 7,503 | —2, 087 —410 |+11, 794 | 158,349 | 4,499 | 4 740 310 | 148, 800 
October 2, 45 1 2, 023 7,495 57 39 (7) 34 7,365 | —5, 426 —132 | +1,139 | 165,047 | 4,499 | 4, 768 332 | 155, 448 
November. -- 2, 284 8 2, 078 8,110 | 40 27 OF tateatn 7,799 | —5, 740 +290 | —4,338 | 166,158 | 4,499 | 5,056 321 | 156, 282 
Decem ber 5, 5 56 5, 676 7, 453 2 1 1 am 7,427 | —1,716 —667 | —2,664 | 165,877 | 4,779 | 5,095 310 | 155, 693 
aumee secon aoe 48 1 2, 730 7, 602 58 32 (7) 34 7,478 | —4, 823 —14 —55 | 170,659 | 4, 768 5, 166 333 160, 392 
February. .| 2,754 369 4 2, 381 8, 112 33 250 (7) 7,829 | —5,359 | —173 | +6,916 | 183,107 | 4,868 | 5,427 322 | 172,490 
March. _ 6, 576 ~ 61 6, 507 8, 528 35 2 (7) hea 8.491 | —1,952 |—2,205 | —2,5 184,715 | 5,012 | 5,466 311 | 173,926 
ae...) 209 38 | (7) | 3,081 | 7.890 53 32| (7) 34} 7,771 | —4,772 | +193 | —4,327 | 184,967 | 5,012 | 5,494 | 334 | 174,127 
May... 3, 256 324 14 2,918 8, 598 44 306 (*) * 8, 248 | —5, 342 +185 | —3,757 | 186,366 | 5,012 | 5, 77 322 175, 258 
June 6, 249 6 68 6, 175 8, 627 32 2 (7) 8, 593 | —2,378 —613 +11, 646 | 201,003 | 5,409 | 5,870 | 319 189, 405 





1 Beginning July 1940, Treasury reports of net receipts and expenditures of 
general and special accounts exclude appropriations to old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund minus reimbursements to Treasury for administrative 
expenses; such net appropriations are included in this table for comparison with 
previous periods. : : 

2 Represents collections under Federal Insurance Contributions Act and 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. ; 5 , 

3 Represents total collections under Carriers Taxing Act and 10 percent of 
collections under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act (see table 10, foot- 
<7 cashed and returned to Treasury. Excludes public-debt retirement. 

8 Includes administrative expenses under Wagner-Peyser Act for employment 


service administration, July 1940-December 1941, but excludes grants to States 
under that act; the latter are included in “all other.” From Jan. 1 through 
Nov. 30, 1942, includes Federal expenditures for operation of employment services 
in the States. Excludes administrative expenses incurred by Treasury prior to 
July 1940 in administration of title IT of Social Security Act and Federal Insur- 
ance Contributions Act. Also excludes funds for disease and sanitation investi- 
gations of Public Health Service. eet 

6 Includes all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction in weight of 
gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (other than retire- 
ment of national bank notes), and receipts from seigniorage. 

7 Less than $500,000. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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first quarter ($13 million) and the 
first month of the third quarter ($11 
million) of the fiscal year. Insuffi- 
cient collections in the early part of 
these 2 months made the redemptions 
necessary despite the policy, insti- 
tuted in May 1943, of using currently 
appropriated contributions for meet- 
ing current outgo. 

Benefit payments (checks-cashed) 
during the year totaled 24 percent 
more than in 1942-43 and $3.6 million 
more than the budget estimate. Cu- 
mulative benefit payments as of June 
30, 1944, amounted to $543.7 million, 
of which 1943-44 payments repre- 
sented 34 percent. Reimbursements 
from the fund to the Treasury for 


administrative expenses for the entire 
fiscal year were $5.1 million more than 
in the preceding year. 

The railroad retirement account 
started the fiscal year 1943-44 with 
assets totaling $195 million (table 14). 
The congressional appropriation for 
the year added $263 million, and in- 
terest on investments, $9.8 million. 
Disbursements during the year ac- 
counted for $134 million, leaving a 
balance at the end of the year of $333 
million, of which $319 million was in 
Treasury notes and $15 million to the 
credit of the appropriation account 
and the disbursing officer. 

The assets of the unemployment 


trust fund were 34 percent greater on 
June 30 than at the end of 1942-43 
(table 15). Total investments of the 
fund as of June 30 were $5,870 mil- 
lion, on which the average interest 
rate was 1.903 percent as compared 
with 1.891 percent a year earlier. 
State deposits in the unemployment 
trust fund during the fiscal year ex- 
ceded 1942-43 deposits by about 11 
percent. Withdrawals were about 
two-thirds less than in 1942-43, and 
$15 million less than the estimate for 
1943-44 in the 1945 budget. Balances 
to the credit of the State accounts, 
totaling $5,380 million on June 30, in- 
creased 34 percent during the year. 
The balance in the railroad unem- 


Table 10.—Social insurance taxes under selected programs, by 
specified period, 1936-44 


Based veniocmaian 


Old-age and survivors Unemployment insurance 
































insurance 
— | Railroad 
Period Federal pom ty oe | Federal | unem- 
| ——_ “and aa | — ‘ ployment 
contribdu- : = ployment insurance 
| their em- | contribu- : 
tions! | "ee: taxes‘ | contribu- 
| ployees ? tions 3 tions 5 
| 
Cumulative come 
June 1944_____.__...|$5, 852, 595 |$1, 163, 514 |$7, 246, 786 |6$912, 137 $426, 295 
Fiscal year: 
1936-37 _ _ _ - naval 194, 346 345 (7) 6 57, 751 loi 
 — See 514, 406 150, 132 (7) 690, 104 |_____. 
1938-39. ............| 530,358 | 109,257 | 803,007 | 100,869 |____ 
1939-40. 604, 694 120, 967 853, 955 107, 523 | 49, 167 
1940-41 --| 690, 555 136, 942 888, 450 97, 677 68, 162 
1941-42. - tne | 895,619 | 170,012 | 1,093,901 | "119, 944 84, 738 
1942-43 --| 1,130, 495 208. 795 ft 217, 737 158, 361 102, 710 
1943-44 ae | 1, 292, 122 267, 065 | 1,353, 272 179, 909 121, 518 
1943 
June...... = 2, 769 48, 618 8,711 3, 121 25, 864 
July ; i ail 413, 584 1,119 146, 750 3, 226 69 
August...............| 286, 625 15, 027 199, 830 8, 051 1,316 
September. - -. oon 3, 018 46, 175 | 4, 799 1, 063 24, 863 
October. - ‘ | 41, 542 1,091 | 134, 899 3, 031 1, 353 
November. . .-| 273,587 8, 206 196, 735 10, 478 1, 523 
December ‘ 3, 671 52,914 9, 273 1, 145 7, 069 
1944 | 
January-. 38 1, 231 128, bs } 14,222 | 211 
February 4, 055 175,358 | 116, 529 | 750 
March. 58, 581 11, 385 3, 559 28, 475 
April ‘ ined t 35 150, 189 3, 265 78 
May.. : 309, 381 | 13, 434 178, 229 14, 250 | 975 
June : 5, 107 | 64, 877 ), 037 1, 089 | 34, 832 


1 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, payable by employers and employees. 

2 Federal] tax effective Mar. 1, 1936, payable by carriers and employees. 

3 Represents contributions plus penalties and interest collected from em- 
ployers and contributions from employees, deposited in State clearing accounts. 
Data include contributions based on wages from railroad industry prior to 
July 1, 1939. Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 22, 1944. 

4 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, payable by employers only. Amounts paid into 
State unemployment funds not included. 

5 Tax effective July 1, 1939, payable by employers only. Amounts differ 
from figures in table 9, which represent only the 10 percent deposited in general 
and special accounts of Treasury. 

¢ Includes $40,561,886 subsequently refunded to States which did not collect 
taxes on 1936 pay rolls and in which employers paid full tax to the Federal 
Government. 

7 Not available. 
Sources Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 





Table 11.—Federal appropriations and expenditures for ad- 
ministrative expenses and grants to States under the Social 
Security Act, by, specified period, 1942-44 ' 
{In Sennen 

Fiscal year 1942-43 





1943-44 


Fiscal year 


Expend- 
Appropri-| itures 
through 


Item Expend- 
Appropri-| itures 
ations? | through | ations? 





| June 3 June 
Total_- --| $544, 688 $508, 692 | $498,091 | $518, 711 
Administrative expenses. ---........| 27,128 33, 276 26, 118 32, 061 
Federal Security Agency, Social | 
Security Board ¢_- | 26,642 25, 524 25, 451 24, 122 
Department of Labor, C hildren’s 
Bureau | 376 | 366 417 414 
Department of Commerce, Bu- + 
reau of the Census_-__. een 110 433 250 233 
Department of the Tres asury oe (6) 6, 954 (6 7, 292 
Grants to States 517, 560 470, 416 _ 41, 973 486, 650 
Federal Security Agency | 506, 360. 458, 5 509 ~ 460, 773 475, 179 
Social Security Board I 495, 360 449, 773 464, 322 
Old-age assistance “< 329, 000 336, 350 360, 628 
Aid to dependent children...} 78, 000 65, 000 57, 036 
Aid to the blind _-- 8, 710 9, 000 10, 344 
Unemployment compensa- | 
tion administration _ - 79,650 | 755,134 8 39, 423 36, 313 
Publie Health Service: 
Public health work / 11,000 10, 657 11, 000 10, 857 
Department of Labor, Chil iren’s 


Bureau - - - - 11, 200 11, 907 11, 20 11, 471 


Maternal and child health serv- | 

















| GR EE ee a 5, 820 6, 519 5, 820 
Services for crippled children 3, 870 3, 818 3, 870 
Child welfare services 1,510 1, 570 1, 510 

1 Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Security 
Act, because they are not separated from other Federal funds for similar pur- 
poses. 

2 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for preceding fiscal year 
Includes for 1943-44, transfer of $4,095,411 from War Manpow ‘0 ission 
for employment office facilities and services. 

3 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. Includes ¢ :- enditures 





from reappropriated balance of appropriations for preceding fis val 3 é 

4 Includes amounts expended by the Board in administration of F tithe IT of 
the act, reimbursed to general fund of Treasury. 

5’ Represents amounts expended by Treasury in administration of title II 
of the Social Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reim- 
bursed to general fund of Treasury. 

6 Not available. 

? Through Nov. 30, 1942, includes Federal expenditures of approximately 
$16 million for operation of employment services in the States. 

8 Includes $4,095,411 transferred from W a for employment office facilities 
and services—$2,150,000 transferred on Nov. 5, 1943, and $1,945,411 transferred 
These transfers are include d. in table this month for first time. 











on Apr. 15, 1944. 


Source: Various Federal appropriation acts (appropriations): Daily State 
ment of the U. S. Treasury (expenditures). 
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ployment insurance account increased 
35 percent. 

On June 26, $102 million of special 
certificates of indebtedness were re- 
deemed; the remaining special cer- 
tificates held by the fund—$5,567 mil- 
lion—matured on June 30. Purchases 
of new securities during June, includ- 
ing investment of new funds and re- 


investment of proceeds of redeemed 
and matured securities, totaled $5,765 
million, of which $5,615 million was 
in 1%-percent special certificates of 
indebtedness and the remaining $150 
million, in new 244-percent regular 
Treasury bonds, 1965-70 series. 

The net growth in investments of 
the unemployment trust fund 


throughout the fiscal year amounted 
to $1,503 million; new securities pur- 
chased totaled $7,172 million and re- 
demptions, $5,669 million. All the 
new securities acquired, except the 
$150 million of Treasury bonds pur- 
chased in June, consisted of 1%-per- 
cent special certificates of indebted- 
ness. 


Table 12.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department in the fiscal years 1942-43 


and 1943-44 


{In thousands] 





Fiscal year 1943-44 





Federal Security Agency 


Department of Labor 






















































Fiscal year Public 
State 1942-43, Social Security Board | Health Children’s Bureau 
— total Total Service 
grants ! ae wee ee —— | 
grants | 
Unemploy- Sratienaa 
oe Aid to F , |Mmentcom-| Public a alerna’ |Servicesfor} Child 
pe ma dependent a | pensation health | a | crippled welfare 
a children 1¢-| adminis- | work services | Children | services 
| tration Xs : 
| 

Total, all participating States_._| $464,997.3 | $486, 981.6 | $361,752.0 | $57,286.3 | $10,419.5 | $35,293.9 | $10,814.0 $6, 205.7 | $3, 786.8 | $1, 423.3 
SN 5 sdescdacania sie ts capes sindndacanit piped 3, 262.0 | 4, 530. 6 2, 649. 8 700.0 | 69.8 400. 5 365. 4 205. 1 95, 1 44.9 
Alaska -- Ss olthdstehichsvd lg stand to eibstp eapbonet 447.6 505. 7 320. 1 2) | (?) 54.9 47.8 48.9 23.7 10.2 
NS, ie aun cccdaneelin innit sim atiosindeinnstel 3, 103.7 | 3, 301.8 2, 490. 3 376.2 | 98.9 129. 5 | 71.5 81.2 39.3 | 14.8 
Ps rtnblishnédnndiuaadekinin 3, 853. 5 | 4, 249.3 2, 663. 8 754.0 145.3 305. 8 171.5 104.3 68.0 36. 6 
California - sh chill te dachealiclanitat 44, 149.2 48, 239.8 41, 251.6 1,614.7 | bss 2, 896.0 471.9 162. 2 179.6 25. 4 
RUNES Sica: Lickin iseshssk binientoihiasiatcddentintes 10, 273.0 11, 511.9 10, 089. 1 874.7 .5 171.0 118.0 75.0 30.8 18.8 
0 Se ae : 4,800.8 | 4, 304. 4 3, 001.6 418.1 7. 588. 4 122.0 57.5 72. 5 16.4 
SE inch inti ntenécbapantnamdtnatn 524.7 | 448.0 158.4 58.5 140.3 36. 2 37.7 | 5.5 11.5 
District of Columbia_--............- .2 | 1,312.4 505.8 185.3 | 332. 4 72. 5 88.9 60.4 8.6 
a 2 .8 6, 892. 7 | 4, 983. 4 711.3 433.3 212.8 120.1 67.7 25.7 
Georgia 5. é | 7, 146.3 .8 7.3 | 203. é 600. 3 399. 1 172.6 | 99. 5 39. 4 
RE tastes Geendiensciesb-aescaiesdencti sing iguaaeiiedel 6 | 684. 0 .4 3.3 | 14.2 105. 7 55. 4 42.4 36. 4 13.2 
ee ee eer” 2, .5 | 2, 608. 2 1, 877.6 9.9 46.5 137.5 51.7 52.9 39.0 | 13.3 
I sinh d paidingnsomap aiilen Auesaiigies 35, . | 37, 668. 2 27, 941.6 . 6 859. 2 | 2, 810.6 520. 8 181.2 | 150.2 29.1 
0 ee eer 3, Le 13, 3 | 9, 706.3 | * Z| 480.2 | 1,012.2 252.0 151.7 | 57.1 | 32.5 
SINE => ot 2d.ch Aibedabunmginkitaiandsiinmeeaeenees evans 8, so 10, | 9, 345.5 2.5 310.8 | 237.5 | 158.8 | 91.4 113.8 | 26.1 
Se ee 6, 871.7 | 7, 5, 211.2 | 3 | 231.9 338. 1 182.9 126.1 46.6 7.5 
Kentucky - -- aba neodanee 5, 606.4 | 4, 3, 096. 4 9.6 | 118.9 | 463. 9 353. 0 184.0 87.0 37.1 
Louisiana anak peaiaen 7, 638.3 | 7, 4, 675.2 2,097. 4 246. 6 | 468.0 259. 2 143. 4 70.0 36. 6 
Be idetnennmennn inaspmadyaien 3,197.2 | 3, € 2, 540. 8 386. 0 159.0 235. 5 76.7 67.4 41.2 16.7 
Maryland -.------ . aoe 3, 945. 6 3,6 1, 993. 5 87.2 514.9 7 112.1 | 63. 5 16.1 
ON ae 22, 462.0 | 21,§ 17, 861.7 221.0 1, 679.3 1 113.1 | 83.0 23.1 
Michigan............ Jineinmewiaee 19, 313.4 23, 4 17, 267.7 280.0 1, 645. 2 5 209. 0 139. 8 54.8 
Minnesota_-__-.---- = . eieinh 12, 044. 1 12, 10, 061.9 200.7 | 683.9 95. 6 | 119.4 27.0 
Mississippi------ Sot cnodnunastipania 2, 837.1 3, 1, 728. 112.7 251.6 186. 6 80. 4 29.5 
Missouri-.---..-- 16,991.1 | 19, 5, 4 | (2) 903. 1 . 136. 4 90.6 | 40.7 
OS eee aaah ‘ 2, 701.6 a 64.8 131.1 44.2 52.0 16.2 | 12.3 
0 Ea na 5, 419.5 | 5, 99. 7 174.0 101.0 92.8 58. 6 | 30.0 
| res oan 633. 4 | (2) 109. 8 39.4 36. 5 | 7.4 9.0 
New Hampshire Sonia ~ 1, 625. 2 Bs 166.1 53.7 188. 4 52.4 50. 9 18.9 | 14.2 

| j 
New Jersey-_...---- : ; 8, 162.4 | 7,077.2 3, 838.8 834.8 1, 831.8 238. 6 120.0 76.2 | 23.0 
New Mexico--.. .-- uniahavniie 1, 662.9 | 1,995.8 1,048. 6 518.5 | 130.0 90.7 114.8 | 25. 2 13.1 
ew York.........-. Sa eee 32, 263.8 | 31, 971.2 21, 982. 4 4,141.2 | 3, 961.7 706.9 | 318.4 | 116.6 | 59.0 
North Carolina _.--- OS ES 5, 368. 4 5,141.7 | 2, 558. 8 955. 8 619. 6 401.6 157.2 125. 2 | 47.1 
OS eae 1, 953. 5 2, 199. 2 1, 514. 4 385. 8 79.1 81.5 55.7 46.0 | 11.8 
| A RAS 28, 533.8 29,009.6 | 23,523.3 | 2,051.1 | 2, 099. 0 421.9 | 158. 6 | 109. 4 | 50.0 
Oklahoma... ....---.-- ainda da haces 14, 826. 9 16, 825.7 | 12, 995.9 | 2, 756.9 290.0 | 208. 9 | 86.8 | 103.7 29.8 
PE idemeesenneces . jupinnense 4, 610.1 4, 983.3 | 3, 917.5 | 268.0 461.9 | 110.9 | 64.2 | 58.1 19.8 
Pennsylvania... -...--.- uhennan 28, 796. 6 26,324.0 | 16, 219.6 6, 402. 2 | 2, 840. 4 | 356. 4 | 284. 6 | 158.3 62. 4 
Puerto Rico... .-- eeadeats 467. 1 WT lincacannnckaliacnadagins iki avamints avesar inane 244.9 251. 2 | 80.1 | 26.6 
CS ee 6 , 015.1 15.5 325. 7 60.1 | 35.0 | 36.8 | 10.3 
South Carolina -- va omalibadinilinen 7.6 3, 388. 7 102. 6 295. 9 263. 9 156.1 | 122.9 | 33.3 
CANON ERO 6. trance eine concn enn 8.0| 2,527.0 31.7 82. 4 | 61.5 45.1 | 35.6 | 14.8 
Tennessee _ -- : set atiinalan bf , 779.9 205.7 588.0 | 285. 5 125. 8 | 67.8 | 43.6 
Texas pedicsindinwesmameidipiasn 5 , 029.4 782. 5 1, 006. 3 624. 9 292.3 167.1 | 95. 8 
Aaa alo tenia tinicdnnininigbeelibens 9.2 4, 209. 5 | 30.7 172.5 66. 1 83.4 | 50.8 | 10.5 
Vermont " 6 1, LZ 25.6 117.8 46.4 50.7 21.0 | 14.7 
o_o inbnhannenuein , 3, 127.2 107.6 5 254. 1 161.5 99.5 | 39.1 
I ean maranaginhe ealewie " 7, 218.1 | 185. 4 136.3 95.7 | 2.5 | 20.1 
West Virginia : 4,120.7 | 112.7 151.9 97.8 52.3 | 29.3 
Wisconsin-...-...-- cebihnskdbiennis 44 11, 137.9 , 372. 5i | 300. 6 185.9 | 130.0 | 108. 4 | 35.1 
| Serer 1, 023. 6 1, 057.3 | 748.9 92.6 28.4 36.5 42.1 12.0 | 12.8 
! 





1 Through Nov. 30, 1942, includes Federal expenditures for operation of employ- 


ment services in the States. 


? No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 


Source: Compiled from data furnished by the Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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Table 13.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1936-44 


{In thousands] 



























Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period Transfers | | Reimburse- | ot wee | Cash with Credit of | mrotal asset 
and appro- Interest | Benefit pay- | ment for ad- | a a .nment| disbursing | fund account oe 1m 
priations to | received ? ments 3 ministrative | petiecs ms officer at | at end of gr hy 
| trust fund * | expenses | sequired ¢ | end of period| period ; 
Cumulative through June 1944..............-- $5, 711, 377 $404, 659 $543, 652 | $125, 994 $5, 408, 870 | $21, 384 | $16, 136 $5, 446, 391 
Fiscal year: | | 
1936-37... _. 265, 000 2, 262 ————— EE 267, 100 73 | 62 267, 235 
1937-38... ... 387, 000 15, 412 | | a 395, 200 1, 931 113, 012 777, 248 
1938-39_... 503, 000 26, 951 13, 892 |..... . 514, 900 3, 036 66 1, 180, 302 
1939-40... . 550, 000 42, 489 | 15, 805 | 12, 288 560, 900 | 6, 098 500 1, 744, 698 
1940-41... 688, 141 55, 958 64, 342 26, 840 642, 500 | 10, 778 6, 238 2, 397, 615 
a eee 895, 619 71, 007 | 110, 281 26, 766 821, 034 | 20, 384 5, 176 3, 227, 194 
1942-43... eonwen 1, 130, 495 87, 403 149, 304 | 27, 492 1, 035, 200 | 24, 495 6, 966 4, 268, 296 
1943-44... assen 1, 292, 122 103, 177 | 184, 597 32, 607 1, 172, 036 21, 384 16, 136 5, 446, 391 
1943 
June....... sinieicn slept aailieppial 2, 769 | 83, 907 | 13, 909 2, 566 356, 800 | 24, 495 
i icitnsteniaamsyninenendniudioadignitetialad 43, 584 8 13, 696 2, 823 —13, 000 23, 792 
August....... Ricideinntontibies BE Bvicnidnencceaars } 13, 938 ' i — — 23, 845 | 
September- hnttiennaacateeyanniban 3, 018 554 14, 301 2, 823 275, 051 24, 468 | 
I itis sit tciniadn eriiteinilstiathin net tisletinecememeniae | Res 14, 549 2, 619 ndideeall 25, 910 
EE eerie St 5 _ 14, 748 if / ; | 27, 152 
December. -- a AALS 3, 671 | 2, 122 14, 990 | 2, 619 279, 949 | 29; 097 | 
| ’ } | 
1944 } 
ED. cccccncee ae ee 33, 849 | 110 15, 275 2, 002 | —11, 000 30, 816 4, 837, 140 
POON cccccsccccccnncccecccessececcesses 2 ee 15, 693 2, 002 | 100, 036 31, 114 | 5, 071, 663 
SE Se en 4, 404 | 554 16, 615 2, 002 144, 000 | 28, 479 5, 058, 004 
Si cicnneinmiennaenenmiamaddaimmenibedan 4 ae 16, 494 3, 42 jiauiliieiiaiaale 23, 977 | 5, 073, 221 
EERE ERIE: 309, 381 |... any: 17, 126 oe legal 22, 838 | 5, 362, 051 
idbnintnddtnainnbaeddainbnliniaimintkel 5, 107 99, 828 17,171 3, 424 | 397, 000 | 21, 384 446, 391 


} 








1 Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under 





4 Minus figures represent net total of notes redeemed, including accrued interest. 


Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 5 Prior to July 1940, includes balance of appropriation available for transfer. 


2 Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments 


redeemed, in month of redemption. Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 





3 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 


Table 14.—Status of the railroad retirement account, by specified period, 1938-44 


{In thousands] 























Receipts 
Transfers a pas SAAR) eee a 
Period | 4 ia 
Amount Interest pries ion to payments! | 3-percen b ape- To credit of 0 credit of 
- | > trus rig 28S 4 mao sbursing ot 
appropriated| received | Total trust fund cial oe UTY | appropriation? — Total 
Cumaietive through June 1944.-| * $1, 116, 871 $27, 186 | $1, 144, 057 $1, 116, 871 $811, 020 $318, 500 | $1, 147 $13, 390 $333, 037 
iscal year: | | | | 
Through June 1938 146, 500 | 1,411 | 147, 911 | 146, 406 79, 849 66, 200 234 1, 628 68, 062 
1938-39... . 118, 250 2, 202 120, 452 107, 094 105, 774 | 67, 200 13, 206 2 82, 740 
| SR eee P 120, 150 2, 283 | 122, 433 120, 650 | 113, 099 79, 400 10, 847 1,’ 92, 073 
1940-41 3113, 600 2, 534 116, 134 | 124, 350 | 121, 174 74, 000 2, 503 10, 87, 033 
1941-42 140, 850 3, 143 | 143, 993 140, 850 | 126, 244 91, 500 1, 597 11, 104, 782 
a, a - 214, 801 5,777 | 220, 578 214, 801 | 130, 465 178, 000 4, 120 12, 77 194, 896 
1943-44 262, 720 9, 837 272, 557 262, 720 134, 416 | 318, 500 1, 147 13, 333, 037 
1943 
June... — 4,117 4,117 11, 076 178, 000 4, 120 12, 776 194, 896 
July.... 262, 720 10 262, 730 160, 720 11, 078 332, 000 102, 052 12, 495 446, 548 
August... ‘ 46 —O ae wa 11, 077 321, 000 102, 049 12, 468 
September. _. _ 74 |, 11, 088 310, 000 102, 076 12, 427 
October —— ~ 101 101 33, 500 11, 283 332, 000 68, 608 12, 713 
November... - ~ - 129 Ba? Iwae aad 11, 144 321, 000 68, 633 12, 672 
December.. 2 156 _ | eer 11, 096 310, 000 68, 673 12, 693 
1944 | 
January ...... 184 | 184 34, 000 | 11, 214 333, 000 34, 700 12, 636 380, 336 
February... . 211 211 | 11, 147 34 12, 678 369, 400 
March... 238 238 = 11, 403 34, 748 12, 486 358, 235 
April... 290 290 | 34, 500 11, 267 d 13, 417 347, 258 
May.. 293 —E EE 11, 459 | 13, 254 336, 092 
June.. on 8, 105 8, 105 11, 161 13, 390 333, 037 


| ! Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 
’ 3 Represents balances in appropriation and trust fund accounts, including net 


credit from adjustments such as cancelations and repayments. 





S. Treasury. 


3 Appropriation reduced by transfer of $9 million in October 1940 to prior-service 
account for collection of service and compensation data of railroad workers prior 
to 1937. 

Source: Daily Statement of the U. 
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Table 15.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-44 ' 


[In thousands] 


Net total of 


Total rn Unexpend- 
: “ lreasury 
Period assets at | cortificates ed balance 
end of : ~ | at end of 
neriod and bonds saat’ 
tetie acquired 2 —_ Deposits 
Cumulative through June 1944 $5, 878,778 | $5,870, 000 $7, 284, 342 


Fiscal year: 

















Railroad unemployment insurance 


State accot 
ate accounts account 


Interest | With. | Balanoeat| | i4¢| Interest | Benefit | Balance 
credited drawals 3 period credited ments | period #4 


$354, 342 | $2, 258, 280 | $5,380,403 | $383,678 | $23,547 | $43,834 | $498, 375 





1936-37 293, 386 | 291, 703 2, 737 1, 000 | 312, 389 Sp ee Aes es eae aneeabilaintioianake 
1937-38 _- J 559, 705 747, 660 15, 172 190, 975 | fo SS eee eee ae l catgtiane mae 
1938-39 iealesisbicie 395, 000 | 811, 251 26, 837 441, 795 8) Re levee ee eran REESE Se 
1939-40_........- 443, 000 859, 864 K 484, 764 1, 693, 163 202 14, 552 | 31, 699 
1940-41 dain eas 563, 000 | 892, 023 537,343 | 2,093, 736 3, 059 17, 784 | 189, 921 
., eae 866, 000 | 1, 095, 991 368,070 | 2,883, 654 | 5, 424 9, 072 266, 448 
1942-43 athe 1, 228, 000 5, 460 1, 217, 686 | | 174, 334 | 4,002, 570 6, 861 | 1, 834 363, 890 
1943-44 1, 503, 000 8, 778 1, 349, 307 | 60, 000 5, 380, 403 8, 001 591 498, 375 
1943 | | } 
I isanisicn a 4, 372, 460 81,979 | 40, 763 | 6, 388 | 4, 002, 570 23, 278 3, 687 47 369, 890 
July 4, 411, 878 38,000} $6,878! 43,628 |_.......... 4,207 | 4,041,991 | Ot lekeuseonns 65 | 369,888 
August 4, 719, 315 303, 000 . 5, 124 4, 336, 576 1, 185 Fala ie 33 | 382,740 
September 4 ‘ $2,000; 6,325)  i#$8,856 |.......... 4,182 4,341,249 | 22,377 |---- ao 40 405, 077 
October 4,779, 708 28,000; 11,705 |  |%$35,567 |-.......... 3, 366 4, 373, 450 | 1, 217 | ‘aamadl 39 | 406, 255 
November-_- 5, 066, 953 288, 000 | | eae 3,457 | 4,659, 368 | 1, 372 ; 42; 407,585 
December 5, 146, 745 39, 000 | } 41, 101 3,594 | 4,711,113 | 24,362 3, 722 | 37 | 435, 632 
| 
1944 } 
January - ---.--- 5, 177, 412 71, 000 11, 412 5, 262 4, 741, 639 i ae 56 435, 773 
February - - ---- 5, 435, 081 261, 000 8, 081 | 6, 112 | 4, 998, 707 | | ee 74 436, 373 
a 5, 471, 327 | 39, 000 | 5, 327 | 6,916 | 5,009, 396 3 2 ae 73 | 461,931 
April- -- 5, 508, 478 28, 000 14, 478 | 6, 567 | 5,046, 543 | 67 461, 935 
May : 5, 780, 782 280, 000 | 6, 782 | 5, 752 5, 318, 010 | See to. way 40 | 462,772 
June_- = ee 5, 878, 778 96, 000 8, 778 20, 431 | 47, 425 5,463 | 5, 380, 403 31, 349 4, 279 25 498, 375 





1 Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance, in which are held moneys deposited by the Railroad Retirement 
Board and from which the Secretary of the Treasury makes benefit paymenits as 
certified by the Railroad Retirement Board. Contains also separate account for 
each State agency, in which are held all moneys deposited from State unemploy- 
ment funds and from which State agencies withdraw amounts as required for 
benefit payments. Totals and balances derived from unrounded figures, there- 
fore, may differ slightly from sums of rounded figures. 


2 Includes accrued interest. 

3 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $105,901,000. 

‘Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 
fund amounting to $29,082,667. 

Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Recent Publications in the Field of 


Social Security 


Prices of publications, when known, are included as a service 


to the reader. 


sale or its cost was not known. 


If no price is given, the publication is not for 


All orders for publications 


must be sent direct to publishers or booksellers, not to the 


Social Security Board or the Federal Security Agency. 


Federal 


publications for which prices are listed should be ordered from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. §. Government Printing 


Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


General 


Acosta, Cesak R. “Social Legislation 
in Paraguay.” International La- 
bour Review, Montreal, Vol. 50, No. 
1 (July 1944), pp. 40-46. 50 cents. 
By the Chairman of the Paraguayan 

National Department of Labor. 


AUSTRALIA. DEPARTMENT OF POST-WAR 
RECONSTRUCTION. Social Security: 
3—In Australia and New Zealand. 
Melbourne, 1944. 16 pp. (Re- 
printed from Australian Army Edu- 
cation Service Current Affairs Bul- 
letin.) 

With tables showing benefits in both 
countries. 


BiccE, GEORGE E. Protecting Your 
Earning Power. Denver: Social Sci- 
ence Foundation, University of Den- 
ver, May 17, 1944. Radio broadcast 
presented in cooperation with the 
Rocky Mountain Radio Council. 7 
pp. Processed. (Journeys Behind 
the News, 38.) 5 cents. 

Describes the insurance programs 
under the Social Security Act and ad- 
vocates disability and illness insur- 
ance. 


Burns, EVELINE M. “Social Security 
Planning in the United States.” 
Agenda, London, Vol. 2, No. 4 (No- 
vember 1943), pp. 301-312. 6s. 
Explains for British readers the 

NRPB reports on Security, Work and 

Relief Policies and on Demobilization 

and Readjustment, and the Wagner- 

Murray-Dingell bill. Discusses also 

the prospects for congressional action 

on social security. 


CANADA. ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON RE- 
CONSTRUCTION. V—Post-War Em- 
ployment Opportunities; Final Re- 
port of the Subcommittee, Sep- 
tember 24, 1943. Ottawa: King’s 


Printer, 1944. 27 pp. 

Considers labor supply and reem- 
ployment problems, training and ap- 
prenticeship facilities, and the con- 
struction industry. 


. 


CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Thirty-Second Annual Report on 
Labour Organization in Canada 
(for the Calendar Year 1942). Ot- 
tawa: King’s Printer, 1944. 68 pp. 


CHIFLEY, J. B. Social Security and 
Reconstruction. Canberra: Depart- 
ment of Post-War Reconstruction, 
1944 (?). 23 pp. 

An explanation in popular terms of 
social security in Australia and of 
present planning for an expanded 
program. By the Minister of Post- 
War Reconstruction. 


COPELAND, Morris A. “Business Sta- 
bilization by Agreement.” Ameri- 
can Economic Review, Washington, 
Vol. 34, No. 2 (June 1944), pp. 328- 
339. $1.25. 

Outlines “a plan for stabilizing 
business activity at a level of full em- 
ployment.” The proposal “is based 
on voluntary forward agreements 
with and government bonuses to per- 
sons who cooperate by forward-plan- 
ning their orders... The agree- 
ments will provide a continuous de- 
pendable business forecast, publicly 
available to all.” 


Declaration, Recommendations and 
Resolutions Adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference at Its 
Twenty-Sixzth Session. Official Bul- 
letin, (International Labor Office), 
Montreal, Vol. 26, No. 1 (June 1, 
1944), pp. 1-121. Entire issue. 
50 cents. 

The text of the 7 recommenda- 
tions—all in the field of social se- 
curity and employment—and the 3 
major resolutions adopted at the 
Philadelphia session, as well as the 
text of President Roosevelt’s address 
to the delegates on May 17. 


Empart: Organa Oficial de la Caja de 
Previsién de Empleados Particu- 
lares. Casilla 245-V, Santiago, 
Chile. Vol. 1, No. 1 (October 1943). 
64 pp. 

This new official journal for the 

Salaried Employees’ Insurance Fund 

of Chile contains articles on social 


security, particularly as affecting sal- 
aried workers; a statistical section; 
and news. Illustrated. 


FETZER, JOHNC. “Social Security Leg- 
islation.” Journal of Business (Uni- 
versity of Iowa), Iowa City, Vol. 
24, No. 1 (May 1944), pp. 3-6. 
Discusses public and private insur- 

ance measures of a social character. 

Suggests that a trend which has long 

been in existence “is finally building 

up to a point of climax.” 


Groves, Harotp M. Production, Jobs 
and Taxes; Postwar Revision of the 
Federal Taz System to Help Achieve 
Higher Production and More Jobs. 
New York, London: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1944. 116 pp. 
(Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, Research Study.) $1.25. 
Contains many specific recommen- 

dations, most of them designed to re- 

duce taxes on business while main- 
taining them on personal incomes. 

Experience rating in unemployment 

compensation is regarded as providing 

“a desirable incentive for stabiliza- 

tion of employment.” 


Harris, SEYMour E. “Social Security 
Taxes and Inflation.” -Curbing In- 
flation Through Taxation, Sympo- 
sium Conducted by the Taz Insti- 
tute, February 7-8, 1944, New York, 
pp. 137-150. New York: Tax Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1944. 

Cites reasons for increasing pay- 
roll taxes as a wartime measure, “with 
the promise of relief if necessary in 
the postwar.” Considers also the 
question of social security reserves 
and incidence of the pay-roll tax. 
One of 18 papers dealing with modern 
tax problems. 


HERRERA ARISTEGUI, ALFREDO. Mono- 
grafia Sobre la Caja Nacional de 
Empleados Piblicos y Periodistas. 
Santiago, Chile, 1942. %5 pp. 

A study of the Chilean National 
Fund for Public Employees and Jour- 
nalists, with statistical information 
for 1925-41. 


HIRSCHFELD, GERHARD. “Personal Se- 
curity; The Role of Government 
and Private Financial Planning.” 
Trusts and Estates, New York, Vol. 
78, No. 6 (June 1944), pp. 511-515. 
60 cents. (Also reprinted.) 
Suggests that the demand for pub- 

lic social security may diminish if “the 
major part of the American labor 
force” is protected by various types of 
voluntary protection largely financed 
by the employer. 


LABOUR RESEARCH DEPARTMENT, LON- 
pon. Industrial Assurance; The 
Case for Turning Industrial Assur- 
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ance, Including the Approved So- 

ciety System, Into a Public Service. 

The Menace of the Assurance Com- 

panies. London: Labour Research 

Department, 1944. 32 pp. 6d. 

A critical analysis, with special ref- 
erence to the Beveridge report. 
LIVCHEN, RENE. “Net Wages and Real 

Wages in Germany.” International 

Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 50, 

No. 1 (July 1944), pp. 65-72. 50 

cents. 

Municipal Year Book, 1944; The Au- 
thoritative Résumé of Activities and 
Statistical Data of American Cities. 
Clarence E. Ridley and Orin F. 
Nolting, Editors. Chicago: Inter- 
national City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, 1944. 646 pp. $8.50. 

A full and comprehensively doc- 
umented record of municipal activ- 
ities during 1943. Howard L. Russell 
has written a chapter on Public Wel- 
fare and George St. J. Perrott dis- 
cusses public health. The volume 
includes maps, government data, 
population, financial and admin- 
istrative information, and directories 
of officials. 

NEw SouTH WALES. STATISTICIAN’S 
OrrFice. The Official Year Book of 
New South Wales, 1940-41. S. R. 
Carver, Government Statistician. 
Sydney, 1943. 937 pp. 

Includes data on public health, 
social aid, welfare of mothers and 
children (including maternity and 
family allowances and widows’ pen- 
sions), public and private medical 
care, old-age and war pensions, em- 
ployment and unemployment, labor 
exchanges, and unemployment relief. 
NEw YorK STATE. JOINT LEGISLATIVE 


COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL AND 
Lasor ConpitTrons. Report. Al- 
bany, 1944. 184 pp. (Legislative 


Document (1944) No. 50.) 

Unemployment compensation, par- 
ticularly as related to veterans’ ben- 
efits and the possible adoption by New 
York of experience rating, receives 
special emphasis. 

Obra. Revista editada por la Asocia- 
cion de Empleados del Instituto de 
Jubilaciones y Afines. Sierra 1780, 
Montevideo, Uruguay. No. 1, Sep- 
tember-—October 1943. 

A new journal, edited by the Em- 
ployees’ Association of the Uruguayan 
Institute of Old-Age Insurance and 
Related Matters, which has special 
articles on social security, technical 
material on legislation and jurispru- 
dence in this field, and a literary de- 
partment. 

Racer AGEo, Cartos M. Condiciones 
Economicas y Sociales de la Reptb- 
lica de Cuba; Informe Preparado 





por la Oficina de Estudios del Plan 

de Seguridad Social. La Habana: 

Ministerio de Trabajo, 1944. 215 

pp. (Publicaciones de la Revista 

Trabajo, Vol. I.) 

This analysis of Cuban economic 
and social conditions is the first of 
three reports submitted by the Social 
Security Plan Research Bureau for 
consideration by a Social Security 
Plan Research Commission, composed 
chiefly of the heads of government de- 
partments. Provides data on and esti- 
mates of population, economic fac- 
tors, government services, cost of 
living, wages, and labor conditions. 
The second and third reports will 
deal with current Cuban social 
insurance institutions and with the 
draft of a proposed social security 
law. The report originally appeared 
serially in Trabajo, the official organ 
of the Ministry of Labor. 
“Reflections on Philadelphia.” The 

Economist, London, Vol. 146, No. 

5258 (June 3, 1944), pp. 740-742. ls. 

A discussion of the International 
Labor Conference. 
“Security in the Antipodes.” 

New York, Vol. 30, No. 

1944), pp. 153-161 ff. $1. 

reprinted.) 

An illustrated account of New Zea- 
land’s economy, including the social 
security program. 

“The Social Insurance Movement in 
Spain.” International Labour Re- 
view, Montreal, Vol. 50, No. 1 (July 
1944), pp. 112-117. 50 cents. 
Summarizes recent health insur- 

ance regulations, with briefer data on 

increased accident benefits and on 
statistics of operation for the various 
insurance programs. 

“The Social Security Law—How to 
Distinguish Two of Its Programs.” 
Jobs (Mississippi Unemployment 
Compensation Commission), Jack- 
son, Vol. 7, No. 2 (June 30, 1944), 
pp. 3 ff. 

Briefly analyzes the old-age and 
survivors and unemployment insur- 
ance programs. 

“The Twenty-Sixth Session of the In- 
ternational Labour Conference, 
Philadelphia, April-May 1944.” In- 
ternational Labour Review, Mon- 
treal, Vol. 50, No. 1 (July 1944), pp. 
1-39. 50 cents. 


Fortune, 
1 (July 
(Also 


Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance 


O’Connor, Frank. “Are You Really 
Covered Under Social Security?” 
American Federationist, Washing- 
ton, Vol. 51, No. 7 (July 1944), p. 30. 
20 cents. 


Calls attention to the problem of 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
tection for workers who, “because of 
the war, have either been inducted 
into the armed forces, taken jobs in 
government service or gone into other 
non-covered occupations.” 

U.S. Soctat Security Boarp. LiIsrary. 
Selected References on Private Pen- 
sion Plans. Washington, July 1944. 
2 pp. Processed. (Book List No. 
11.) 


Employment Security 


CaMPBELL, S. F. Experience Rating in 
North Carolina, 1944. Raleigh (?): 
Bureau of Research and Statistics, 
Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission, 1944. 73 pp. Processed. 
A detailed statistical analysis. 

“Capital and Employment.” The 
Economist, London, Vol. 146, No. 
5259 (June 10, 1944), pp. 770-772. 
ls, 

Implications of the British White 
Paper on Employment Policy. 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 

Full Employment; Proceedings of 

the Conference on Full Employment, 

CIO Political Action Committee, 

New York City, January 15, 1944. 

New York, 1944. 161 pp. 

The texts of 44 papers on subjects 
bearing on full employment, among 
them social security, legislation for 
veterans, agriculture, and reconver- 
sion and post-war needs. In addition 
to labor officials, the speakers included 
Henry A. Wallace, Alvin H. Hansen, 
and Morris L. Cooke. 

DAVENPORT, DONALD H.; STeEwart, 
CHARLES D.; and KILLouGH, HucH B. 
“Impact of War Upon Employ- 
ment.” Public Personnel Review, 
Chicago, Vol. 5, No. 3 (July 1944), 
pp. 140-145. $1.50. 

A survey of wartime changes, the 
post-war conversion problem, and the 
general outlook for employment after 
the war. 

“Employment Policy.” The Econo- 
mist, London, Vol. 146, No. 5258 
(June 3, 1944), pp. 737-739. 1s. 
An evaluation of the White Paper 

on Employment Policy, which is sum- 

marized in the same issue, pp. 743-745. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Employment Policy. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 
1944, 31 pp. (U.S. edition of Cmd. 
6527, issued May 26, 1944, and pub- 
lished in London by H. M. Station- 
ery Office.) 50 cents. 

The White Paper is concerned with 
an orderly conversion from war to 
peace and with a long-term program 
that will eliminate violent fluctua- 
tions. Details of public works pro- 
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grams, export policy, stable prices and 
wages, and mobility and efficiency of 
labor and industry are outlined. 


GREVERUS, JANE, and PERRY, JOHN. 
“Technological Unemployment and 
the Peace.” Journal of Legal and 
Political Sociology, New York, Vol. 
2, No. 3-4 (April 1944), pp. 90-197. 
$2. 

Though emphasizing the problem of 
technological displacement rather 
than means for dealing with it, the 
authors nevertheless advocate ex- 
pansion and strengthening of unem- 
ployment insurance and the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, with certain labor 
union and government measures. 


Passt Brewinc Company. The Win- 
ning Plans in the Pabst Postwar 
Employment Awards. Milwaukee: 
Pabst Brewing Company, 1944. 88 
pp. 

The text of 17 papers, selected from 
among more than 35,000 plans sub- 
mitted. 


PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
AND INDUSTRY. BUREAU OF EMPLOY- 
MENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT COMPEN- 
SATION. Changes in the Population 
of Employers Covered by the Penn- 
sylvania Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Law, 1940-1943. Prepared by 
Research and Statistics Section. 
Harrisburg, June 22, 1944. 6 pp. 
Processed. (Statistical Information 
Bulletin No. 43.) 


PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
AND INDUSTRY. BUREAU OF EMPLOY- 
MENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT COMPEN- 
saTIon. Estimated Distribution of 
Unemployment Compensation Con- 
tributions and Benefits According 
to Industry (Estimated Contribu- 
tions From July 1942 to June 1943 
and Estimated Benefits for the Year 
1943). Prepared by Research and 
Statistics Section. Harrisburg, 
June 15, 1944. 9 pp. Processed. 
(Statistical Information Bulletin 
No. 42.) 


PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
AND INDUSTRY. BUREAU OF EMPLOY- 
MENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT COMPEN- 
SATION. Experience Rating of 
Pennsylvania Employers for 1944 
Contributions. Prepared by Re- 
search and Statistics Section. Har- 
risburg, June 15,1944. 19pp. Proc- 
essed. (Statistical Information 
Bulletin No. 41.) 


Pinsky, Davin. “Post-War Employ- 
ment Prospects in Connecticut.” 
Monthly Bulletin of the Connecti- 
cut Employment Security Division, 
Hartford, Vol. 9, No. 6 (June 1944), 
pp. 5-6 ff. 


REcTor, STANLEY, “Interstate Benefit 
Payment Procedures in Unemploy- 
ment Compensation.” American 
Economic Security (Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States), 
Washington, Vol. 1, No. 4 (June 
1944), pp. 4-11. $1 per year. 

TENNESSEE. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION DivI- 
sion. Seasonal Industries in Rela- 
tion to Unemployment Compensa- 
tion. A study ordered by the Regu- 
lar Session of the General Assembly 
of 1943. Prepared by Research and 
Statistics Section. Nashville, June 
1, 1944. 32 pp. Processed. 

The problems arising from exclu- 
sion of seasonal workers from unem- 
ployment compensation benefits are 
brought out in this study, which re- 
ports that “it is both untimely and un- 
wise to recommend at this time a spe- 
cific formula for seasonal determina- 
tions in Tennessee.” 


Public Welfare and Relief 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIA- 
TION. The Public Welfare Direc- 
tory, 1944. Ralph E. Spear, Editor. 
Chicago: The Association, 1944. 
247 pp. $1.50. 

A guide to Federal and State 
agencies and to local public assist- 
ance agencies (including general as- 
sistance) in cities of more than 30,- 
000 in the United States and more 
than 10,000 in Canada. 


AUTHIER, V. CHARLOTTE. “Integration 
of Case Loads in New York City.” 
Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 2, No. 
7 (July 1944), pp. 168-172. 50 cents. 
New York’s success in combining its 

home relief case loads with old-age 

assistance, aid to dependent children, 
and aid to the blind. 

CARLSON, Victor D. “Relationships in 
Public Assistance.” Alabama Social 
Welfare, Montgomery, Vol. 9, No. 6 
(June 1944), pp. 3-5. 

The working relationships between 
the Bureau of Public Assistance of 
the Social Security Board and State 
welfare agencies, and between case 
workers and persons applying for aid. 
CHICKERING, MarRTHA A. “Some Sug- 

gested Principles in the Organiza- 

tion and Direction of a Field Staff.” 

Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 2, No. 

6 (June 1944), pp. 138-140 ff. 50 

cents. 

Sets forth six principles for effective 
central-field relationships in public 
welfare administration. 

Faur!I, F. F. “Michigan’s Youth 
Guidance Program: A Review of the 
First Year.” Public Welfare, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 2, No. 6 (June 1944), pp. 
141-145 ff. 50 cents. 


Fercuson, Dwicht H. “Training 
Schools as a Functional Unit of the 
Maryland State Department of 
Public Welfare.” Public Welfare, 
Chicago, Vol. 2, No. 6 (June 1944), 
pp. 149-151 ff. 50 cents. 

FRENCH, THOMAS M., and OrmsBy, 
RatpH. Psychoanalytic Orientation 
in Case Work. New York: Family 
Welfare Association of America, 
1944. 51 pp. 50 cents. 

Part I discusses Psychoanalysis and 
Social Work. Part II, Treatment in 
a Dependency Situation, is a case 
study. 

GAUHN, EMMETT R. “The Service Re- 
sponsibility of Public Welfare.’ 
Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 2, No. 
7 (July 1944) , pp. 173-175. 50 cents. 
A discussion, with examples, of serv- 

ices to supplement or supplant mate- 

rial relief. 


“General Factors Involved in Relief 
Trend July, 1933 to February, 1944.” 
Michigan Welfare Review, Lansing, 
Vol. 1, No. 4 (May 1944), pp. 9-15. 
Processed. 

An analysis of national and Mich- 
igan data which “seem to indicate 
that we may be reaching the bottom 
of our downward trend in relief in 
Michigan.” 


GOLDSTEIN, CAROL. “Some Special Eli- 
gibility Problems in the Illinois Aid 
to Dependent Children Program.” 
Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 
18, No. 2 (June 1944), pp. 205-223. 
$1.25. 

Reviews, with comment and criti- 
cism, the types of home situations un- 
der which aid to dependent children 
may or may not be granted in Illinois. 
Advocates more case work with chil- 
dren. 


GRIFFIN, LOUISE. “Indiana Programs 
for Children of Working Mothers.” 
The Child, Washington, Vol. 8, No. 
12 (June 1944), pp. 186-189. 5 
cents. 

HOLLENBECK, G. M. “Staff Participa- 
tion in Program Planning for a 
County Welfare Department.” Pub- 
lic Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 2, No. 7 
(July 1944), pp. 162-167. 50 cents. 

McLEAN, FRANCIS H., and ORMSBY, 
RALPH. Organizing a Family 
Agency. New York: Family Wel- 
fare Association of America, 1944. 
36 pp. 40 cents. 

The nature of family social work 
steps in forming a successful family 
agency, and basic elements of its op- 
erations. 

MASSACHUSETTS CHILD COUNCIL, INC. 
Child Welfare Handbook; A Guide 
to Health and Social Services. Bea- 
trice S. Stone, Editor. Boston: The 
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Council, November 1943. 58 pp. 25 
cents. 
“Designed to acquaint the general 
public with the various services which 
are available for the children of Mas- 


sachusetts.” 


MoRILLO, AGAPITA. “Public Welfare 
Services in the Philippines, 1898- 
1941.” Social Service Review, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 18, No. 2 (June 1944), pp. 
189-204. $1.25. 


Paice, Ciara Pavurt. “Cook County 
Looks at Integrated vs. Uninteg- 
rated Case Loads.” Public Welfare, 
Chicago, Vol. 2, No. 6 (June 1944), 
pp. 146-148. 50 cents. 
Summarizes the replies to a ques- 

tionnaire on this subject sent to 10 

States and 10 large cities. 


Paut, AARON. “Case Recording in 
Public Assistance.” Public Welfare, 
Chicago, Vol. 2, No. 7 (July 1944), 
pp. 179-182. 50 cents. 


Rasinow, Rosa. “A Manual of Poli- 
cies and Procedures: Its Purpose, 
Development, and Use.” Public 
Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 2, No. 7 (July 
1944), pp. 176-178 ff. 50 cents. 
Suggestions for “sound written ma- 

terial as a tool in supervision and in 

providing good service to recipients of 
public assistance and the community 
as a whole.” 


Sory, ANNE. “Child Welfare Services 
in Rural Tennessee.” Social Service 
Review, Chicago, Vol. 18, No. 2 (June 
1944), pp. 224-243. $1.25. 

How Tennessee’s child welfare pro- 
gram under the Social Security Act 
has helped to meet problems of neglect 
and want in the rural counties. 

“A Symposium on Resources.” Public 
Welfare in Indiana, Indianapolis, 
Vol. 54, No. 6 (June 1944), pp. 5-10. 
Interpretations of four aspects of 

the resources of persons applying for 

public aid: employment, insurance 
and property, responsibility of rela- 
tives, and reinvestigations. 


TImuIn, Patsy. “Inauguration of 
Cash Relief.” Public Welfare, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 2, No. 6 (June 1944), pp. 
156-157. 50 cents. 

A brief description of the results in 

Missouri of replacing a grocery order 

system with cash relief payments. 





“A Working Conference.” The Com- 
pass, New York, Vol. 25, No. 5 (June 
1944), pp. 3-16. $1 per year. 

This report of the 1944 Delegate 
Conference of the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers includes a sum- 
mary of W. H. Stead’s paper on Full 
Employment, with discussion by Dor- 
othy Kahn; the text of a report 
adopted on Health and Medical Serv- 
ices; and resolutions endorsing the 
Waegner-Murray-Dingell bill and ask- 
ing for hearings on the measure. 


Health and Medical Care 


“California Survey Indicates Social 
Medicine Favored.” Medical Eco- 
nomics, Rutherford, N. J., Vol. 21, 
No. 10 (July. 1944), pp. 53-58. 25 
cents. 

Results of a sample survey of Cali- 
fornia opinion on “some sort of so- 
cialized government-controlled medi- 
cal plan,” as carried out by an ad- 
vertising and public relations firm for 
the California Medical Association. 
Contains the firm’s interpretation of 
the answers. 


GENERAL Motors CORPORATION. A” 
Analysis of the Paid Sick Leave 
Plan for Hourly-Rated Factory 
Workers. Prepared by Labor Eco- 
nomics Section, Personnel Staff. 
Detroit, 1944. 23 pp. 

Opposes union claims before the 
National War Labor Board for 12-day 
sick leave bonus per year for certain 
workers, on the ground that absentee- 
ism would materially increase. Has 
charts on causes of absenteeism. 


Goocu, Marjorie. “Maternal and In- 
fant Mortality in the United States, 
1942.” The Child, Washington, 
Vol. 8, No.°12 (June 1944), pp. 179- 
185. 5 cents. 


LINFORD, ALTON A. “Dispute Over the 
U. S. Health Insurance Act.” Pub- 
lic Affairs, Halifax, N. S., Vol. 7, No. 
3 (Spring 1944), pp. 163-169. 30 
cents. 

Describes the medical care provi- 
sions of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill, notes the opposition of the 
American Medical Association, evalu- 
ates the measure, and estimates 
chances of its eventual adoption. 


MacKenzieE, IAN A. Health Insurance. 
Presented at Conference of Do- 
minion and Provincial Ministers 
and Deputy Ministers of Health at 


Ottawa, May 10-12, 1944. Ottawa: 

King’s Printer, 1944. 23 pp. 

A review, by the Minister of Pen- 
sions and National Health, of Can- 
ada’s health problems and of the 
draft health insurance bill. 

“Medical Service in Continental 
Countries: I—Sweden.” British 
Medical Journal Supplement, Lon- 
don, June 24, 1944, pp. 153-154. Is. 
First of a series; includes a discus- 

sion of health insurance. 

MOLL, ARISTIDES A. Aesculapius in 
Latin America. Philadelphia and 
London: W. B. Saunders Co., 1944. 
639 pp. $7. 

An illustrated medical 
tracing Latin-American  develop- 
ments from 1492 to the present. In- 
cludes chapters on social security, 
public health, hospitals, and nursing 
and social service. The detailed 
chronology provides information on 
social security legislation, establish- 
ment of ministries of health and wel- 
fare, erection of hospitals, and many 
related matters. 

Murray, JAMES E. “Medical Care for 
All Americans.” New Republic, New 
York, Vol. 111, No. 2 (July 10, 1944), 
pp. 39-41. 15 cents. 

The need for better medical care, 
how the Wagner - Murray - Dingell 
bill—cosponsored by the writer— 
would help provide it, and the nature 


history, 


of some of the statements issued 
against the bill. 
“Oregon Physicians’ Service.” Jour- 


nal of the American Medical Asso- 

ciation, Chicago, Vol. 125, No. 11 

(July 1944),p.779. 25 cents. 

Summarizes the activities of an or- 
ganization serving about 105,000 em- 
ployed persons and farmers, chiefly 
through prepaid plans in cooperation 
with industrial and government 
organizations. 

WRIGHT, HELEN R., and MAcDONALD, 
Mary E. “Staff Needs in Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Services.” 
Social Service Review, Chicago, 
Vol. 18, No. 2 (June 1944), pp. 170- 
188. $1.25. 

YERUSHALMY, J. “Births, Infant Mor- 
tality, and Maternal Mortality in 
the United States—1942.” Public 
Health Reports, Washington, Vol. 
59, No. 25 (June 23, 1944), pp. 739- 
810. 10 cents. 

A statistical analysis for a year 
that had the highest birth rate since 
1925 and the lowest infant and ma- 
ternal mortality rates on record. 
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